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Eye-Bar Tests. 
The Philadelphia Bridge Works, Cofrode & Saylor, } 
Porrstown, Pa., Dec. 2, 1890. { 
fo THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD (JAZETTE : 
We send you herewith a tabulated statement of tests 








made on iron eye-bars rolled by the Reading Rolling 





side of them. The opinions of several men expert in 
signaling were published in the Railroad Gazette, Nov. 
21 and 28. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul Railway, | 
Mechunical Engineer's "4 » 
MILWAUKEE, Dec. 2, 1890. \ 

To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

. . I probably look upon such matters from rather 
a different point of view from that taken by signal engi- 
neers of Eastern roads. On a single track road, and on 
one in which the system of signaling is just beginning 
to emerge from the inconsistencies and incompleteness 
of old methods, we are not always able to set a hard and 
fast rule for minor points of this character. For in- 
stance, the location of signals always in an _ in- 
variable position in reference to the direction of 
the traffic is clearly not possible without much 
duplication of signal posts and the expenditure 
of much money’ unnecessarily. Thus, in block 
signaling by semaphore signals on our signal track lines, 
we use a single post with an arm on each side, preserv- 
ing, of course, the direction of the semaphore arm in 
reference to the post, but not the post itself in reference 
to the traffic. Under the conditions, I can really see no 
great objections to this practice. From this point of 
view, I would prefer a scheme in which the dwarf sig- 
nals are placed on the outside of tracks, first, because 
the crossover movement is generally made with engine 
running backward, and the signal is then in convenient 
location for the engineer; second, placing any kind 
of a signal post between the tracks is objectionable, on 
account of the small amount of clearance obtained; 
third, because the dwarf signal might be mistaken by 
the main line engineer for one governing his movements, 
it being very close to his track. 

GEORGE GIBBs, 
Mechanical Engineer. 








Air Resistance at Very High Velocities. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
Can you give me any information which will assist me 
in determining the resistance of bodies moving through 
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Mill Co., Reading, Pa., manufactured at our works for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and tested at the Edge Moor 
Bridge Works. 

The bars in question were simply die-forged under a 
hammer without previous upsetting, and we think that 
the results obtained may be of some interest to some of 
your readers. CoFRODE & SAYLOR, Incerporated. 








A New Automatic Signal. 





New York, Dec. 8, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Having become thoroughly convinced, after much 
reading of your contributed articles on signals, that the 
average engineer is a blind man, and hence totally un- 
able to distinguish the signals erected for his guidance ; 
and, further, learning that most of them are also afflicted 
with deafness, rendering audible signals also of little 
use, I have, after long study, devised my patent sure 
acting, never failing asafetida signal, in the belief that 
these men, as a class, still retain the sense of smell. 

By the use of a track instrument, operated by the 
entrance of an engine into a section, something less than 
a pint of this pungent fluid is projected over engineer 
and fireman, thus calling their instant attention to the 
fact that an immediate stop is necessary. 

Thus, by this simple automatic action, a signal fulfill- 
ing all requirements is secured, and the engineer, though 
plunging through snow and fog, can rest assured that 
every signal, however obscure, will not fail him in the 
darkest hour. 

The low cost of this application and its reliability con- 
vinces the inventor that it has only to be smelled to be 
appreciated. 

C. W. BREWSTER, 
Secretary Hit~em-in-the-face Signal Co, 





Dwarf Signals at a Crossover. 


The following communication on the matter of the 
proper position of dwarf signals at a crossover has been 
delayed by the writer’s absence from his office. The 
subject was opened in the issue of Nov. 14 by X. Y. Z., 
wo asked whether dwarf signals at a double track 
crossover should be placed between the tracks or out- 
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the air ata velocity of about three miles per minute? 
I should like to find something, some data which would 
assist me in determining the resistance to be expected 
in the rapid transmission of bodies on wires strung on 
poles. There is considerable interest manifested in the 
matter of rapid mail and package transit by means of 
electromotive power, and some queer problems have 
come up in this connection in regard to the air re- 
sistance, etc. 

Crosby, as you know, has made some experiments in 
connection with the Weems system in Philadelphia 
tending to show that the resistance increases nearly di- 
rectly with the velocity, whereas the English engineers 
in their experiments on projectiles make out that resist 
ance goes from the square to the cube and then back 
again to the square. The maximum point would seem 
to be at a velocity of 1,100 ft. per second, which, strange 
to say, is about the velocity of sound. 

There might be some connection between the velocity- 
of sound and the velocity at which a moving body would 
meet with the most resistance. We may imagine that 
for a velocity beyond 1,100 ft. per second the air would not 
have time to disseminate the energy of compressiun, but 
would immediately restore to the projectile part of the 
energy. 

There have been three separate systems of electric 
telepherage proposed in this country, one by Weems, 
who uses an electric motor on the axle of the car ; one 
by the Port-Electric Company, which uses a series of 
wire coils along the line which, being consecutively en- 
ergized, draw along the iron carriage by induction. The 
third system proposed is by Maynadier, who calls it 
the Teleport, and it consists in aseries of coils along 
the line and a coil on the car, the latter being connected 
with a source of alternate currents, and reacting upon 
the line coils so as to be continuously repelled, the idea 
being taken from the alternate current repulsion motor 
invented by Prof. Thomson, 

As to which one will prove the successful one, if in- 
deed any of them attain to such a point, we are very 
much in doubt. There seems to be very little authentic 
information as to what H. P. would be required to main- 
tain a velocity of, say, three miles per minute, which is 
about the velocity they are aiming at. I understand 





sey City to Newark, with the intention of extending it to 
Philadelphia if it should prove successful. I do not 
think, however, that the pneumatic system has the ele- 
ments of success. Think of the H. P, required to move a 
column of air 50 miles long through a pipe! 

The “teleport” system proposes to dispense with 
wheels and use runners instead, the company claiming 
that wheels would get out of order at such a high speed. 
We went out to see a trial of the Port-Electric in Dor- 
chester, and they had no difficulty in obtaining a speed 
of 30 miles an hour; but apparently this was their limit. 
TRANSMISSION, 





Increasing Adhesion by Electricity. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I have noticed in some of the railroad papers articles 

commenting favorably upon the scheme for increasing 

the traction of driving wheels by passing an electric cur- 

rent through the point of contact of the wheel and the 

rail, and it seems to me that the subject is a neglected 

one, and that much might be brought out by more in- 

telligent discussion, leaving, of course, the actual prac- 

tical experiment on a large scale with heavy engines to 
determine the real value of such a traction increaser. 

To evaporate a minute film of moisture on the rail, 

or to heat the contact surfaces to a welding 
heat, or to a_ sufficient temperature to soften 
the point of contact or change the coefficient of friction, 
at any considerable speed, would require an enormous 
current. It is true the electric current would probably 
fail of its object just when most needed, as, for instance, 
when the wheel was resting on a film of ice. On the 
other hand, it might perhaps work fairly well just at the 
moment of starting. Be that as it may, I am still quite 
confident that there can be no increase of friction due to 
electric effects per se, and the burden of proof certainly 
rests with those who make an assertion that such is the 
case, as there is nothing in the theory of electricity that 
will account for it. 

T do not know of any way that the electrical current 
can increase the coefficient of friction except by one of 
the following phenomena: 

Ist. Welding or partially welding the contact surfaces 
together. 

2d. Arcing from surface to surface owing to imper- 
fect electrical contact, thereby roughening up both sur- 
faces. 

3d. Raising to incandescence or rupturing or decom- 
posing insulated intermediate substances, thereby 
changing the frictional character of such intermediate 
substances. 

It was the latter cause, of course, that gave rise to the 
increase of friction when oil was interposed as in one 
experiment; probably sand would have done as well or 
better. It seems to me, however, that whatever change 
there might be would be due to a change in the co- 
efficient of friction, and therefore any increase of 
pressure would proportionately increase the friction, 
other things remaining the same; but of course the 
greater the pressure the better the electrical contact, 
and it ic possible that this would very greatly vary the 


result. I think it quite possible that with the small 
surfaces in contact between the locomotive wheel and 
rail, the coefticient of friction could be materially in- 
creased by a welding current, 7. ¢., a current of very 
great volume, 1,000 to 2,000 ampéres. Of course, as the 
resistance would be very slight the electromotive force 
could be correspondingly small and the energy con- 
sumed would, therefore, not need to be very great. 

There are a good many enthusiasts on this subject 
who attempt to surround the matter with mystery by 
asserting that the increase of friction is due to some 
occult electrical phenomenon. I cannot see but what 
the action is purely mechanical, the electric current 
being simply used as a means to cause a local genera- 
tion of heat as in electric welding. 

The importance of this subject, if there be anything in 
it, is very great, as can be seen from the fact that the 
entire attention of the Buffalo convention of street rail- 
road men was devoted to electric railroads and electrical 
improvements, with the exception, perhaps, of one small 
model of a cable lifting device. Only a short time since 
the entire time of street railroad conventions was given 
over to the consideration of cable roads and cable grips. 
From the tone of the last convention it would appear 
that cable roads have seen their day, and personally I 
believe, from the study I have made of the subject, that 
the equipment of the Broadway and Third avenue roads 
in New York will practically be the end of cable street 
railroads in this country. W. 4H. 








Making and Maintaining Rates. 





Boston, Dec. 9, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I inclose herewith a slip cut from the New York Sun 
of the issue of the 13th of November. I also inclose an- 
other editorial which I think was cut from the -ame 
paper of the same issue. I am not sure as to the 
editorial, but Iam clear as to the slip having the name 
of Aldace F. Walker, Chairman. [The articles referred 
to give Mr. Walker’s suggestions for making rates by a 
committee and dividing traffic, as developed more in de- 
tail in his letter published in this issue.—Ep1Tor.] 

I wish to say in the first place that I am a railroad 








that it is proposed to put a pneumatic system from Jer- 


man of 30 years’ experience, but not as a maker of rates 
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Fig, 1—Upper Yard and Round House. 
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2—Lower Yard and Train Shed. 
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Fig. 3—Four-Track Viaduct, Transverse Section and Tight and Loose Ends of Longitudinal Girders, 


PENNSYI 


nor a maintainer of rates, though I have always favored 
the maintaining of a paying rate. My business has 
been mainly trying to make something for the company 
I work for out of rates as made and maintained (or the 
contrary, as the case may be), 

Mr. Walker’s paper sounds wise, but that is all. To 
make rates, aman must be in the swim, know all the 
tricks of competitors, otherwise how can he meet 
them? It is true that the unification of interests (which 
sounds well, but is nevertheless impracticaole) would 
meet the case probably: but how will you make interests 
one (or make unification of interests) where there is no 
unity, when in fact they are antagonistic? Mr. Walker 
says the practical points are two, viz., the establishing 
of rates, and the maintaining of rates. Now, how can 
one power maintain rates if another power makes 
rates? It is simply impossible The power that makes 
must maintain or they will not be maintained. Mr, 
Walker says a chief difliculty with the present methods 
lies in the fact that no separation is attempted. Is any 
separation possible? The writer cannot see that there is 
any possible separation. If the power to make a rate 
exists, the power to make a lower and a higher rate 
also exists; and this being the case, where does the 
power to maintain rates come in? 

The observer has a right to look with apprehension 
upon the comparison of rates and the cost of handling 
the business. Rates asarule are not mrde with refer- 
ence to the cost per ton per mile of transportation; they 
are simply made to get freight, and the transportation 
department of the railroads is looked to to make a profit 
on any which are made. How can a central agency 
meet the varied requirements of competitive business? 
A central board is good, but the beards of directors, or 
the members of boards of directors. are men who have 
u.oney in the roads or represent the policy of others who 
have money in the roads, or control them for some pur- 
pose, and are not freight men. They are not, asa rule, 


VANIA RAILROAD PASSENGER TERMINALS IN JERSEY CITY. 


posted in any department of railroad management, or | comes such a committee may sound wise, but it 
the details of running aroad. Of what value would be | is all sound and no substance. The old woman 
their rates, or their judgmenc in the rates? As a | said that the streets of heaven were kept clean, because 
rule, of no value whatever. General freight and pas-/| every one swept their own dooryards. In this world it 
senger agents are under the control of presidents and | is necessary (on a railroad) to look after your neighbor’s 
boards of directors: they will not quarrel with their bread | dooryard or he will clean it by sweeping the dust over 
cry that general freight and passenger agents are re- | is for presidents and directors to study their own road, 
sponsible for rate wars, etc, ‘This is not true; they must | figure its statistics as to cost of transportation and stop 
be sustained by the president and board or lose their po- | rate makers and maintainers whenever rates are likely 
rectors so will, they can stop any rate war they wish.| known and acknowledged powers they will have no 
They (the presidents and boards of directors) may de- | difficulty whatever in controlling the rates made by gen- 
sire to say that general freight and passenger agents | eral freight and passenger agents, and that without a 


make the lower rates; but if the rates are made too low. | central committee or any other high-sounding nonsense 
do they discharge the general freight and passenger | of that kind. 
agents ? and if they do not, are they not responsible for - - 
what their subordinates do? AsIsaid, I have had 30| The Pennsylvania Terminal Improvements in Jer:ey 
years’ experience on railroads, and these statements of City. 
mine are well understood by all railroad men. aac oi 

It is true that large expenses go into the solicitation| Extensive improvements on the entrance of the Penn- 
of freight; and tte writer believes it equally true that | vania Railroad into Jersey City have been in progress 
most, if not all, roads would be equally we!l off if all | for some time, and the work, as a whole, is rapidly ad- 
roads would agree not to solicit freight. But what will | vancing toward completion. Formerly the track in the 
become of the roads who have not the best routes, and | lower part of the city was on a level with the street sur- 
are obliged to offer inducements to get freight and | face, hence there were many dangerous crossings with 
passenger business to keep them alive? They will be no- accidents constantly occurring. The improvements now 
where; and human nature is so constituted that men being made will bring the trains in on an elevated 
will try to get a showing, and presidents and boards of structure composed partly of iron work and partly of 
directors of such lines will sustain them, for they have embankment. Beginning with the upper or Bergen 
a great deal of human nature as well as their subordi- Hill end, we will follow the work down to the river 
nates. All this central committee business sounds well, | front. 
but it is the merest ‘“‘rot” as long as men are menandj| The road enters the city through a deep cut in the 
have the ordinary frailties of humanrature. If the mil | lower end of the Palisades. There was formerly consider- 
lennium had reached this earth, and all men—and espe-| able curvature in this cut, but a large amount of this 
cially all railroads—were working on right princi-| has been eliminated. Work on this portion of the im- 
ples and only looking for the right, there might be | provement wasstarted some years ago. After straighten- 
some chance fora central committee. Until this time | ing the cut quite a knoll was removed from the eastern 
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and butter. What more do you want? There isa great | on his neighbor's. The only point, it seems to the writer,, 


sitions. If the presidents of railroads and boards of di-| to get below a paying basis. If they will assert their 
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Fig. 5—UVetails of Standard Columr. 


side of the ridge and the adjacent marsh filled in with 
earth. This was done in order to provide yard room for 
the storage of passenger cars. The leveling off of 
the knoll required the removal of some 260,000 
cu. yds. of solid trap rock. The yard thus formed 
(fig. 1) has a capacity of 231 cars 60 ft. long, or 
248 cars 56 ft. long, as well as tracks and a shelter for 58 
Pullman cars, and wash tracks for 39 passenger cars. In 
addition to the above there are a roundhouse of 160 ft. 
radius, containing 42 stalls, a store house, blacksmith 
and machine shops, commissary, and several other build- 
ings included within the yard limits. 

The embankment upon which the yard is built extends 
to Brunswick street, at which point the elevated iron 
Structure begins. Just before reaching the iron work 
the tracks converge into four. The iron work is of the 
most substantial description, and is being supplied and 
erected by the Pencoyd Bridge & Construction Com- 
pany. It is entirely of wrought iron, after the standard 
specifications of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The foundations (fig. 3) for the outside columns of new 
structure on either side of the two surface tracks were 
built before disturbing the latter. The -tracks were 
then moved to the north side of the street far enough 
to admit of placing the foundations for the centre 
columns. These foundations consist of four offset 
courses of first-class masonry, laid in cement mortar. 
The stone used was blue stone and brown stone, the 
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erz a log ough tained from  quarries|train shed, will be 175 passenger cars 56 ft. long, 
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is rm? 2 4 2 = along the line of the Bel-| There will also be a depressed track with a grade of 2 
A ate ce RAT videre Branch. The ma-| per cent. leading from the south side of the yard toa 


3" faz, og 
ih sonry rests upon a bed of 


concrete 3 ft. thick with 
a bottom surface 11 ft. 
square. Where the under- 
lying strata were sufti- 
ciently solid no further 
provision was made to 
sustain the load, but 
where the ground was 
unreliable, as was the 
case with about one-third 
of the foundations, the 
masonry was supported on piling. Sixteen piles to a foun- 
dation were driven in four rows of four piles each. The 
penetration in some places was about 50 ft. The tops of the 
piles were cut off level and filled in with concrete. They 
were then capped by 12in. x 12in. timbers and the 
spaces filled in with concrete flush with the top of the 
caps. On top of these caps a solid floor of 12-in. timbers 
was laid and the masonry bui!t on this floor. The tim- 
bers were all firmly drift bolted together. The masonry 
is finished off bya granite capstone 18 in. thick by 3 ft. 
6 in. square. 

The columns are fastened to the foundations by four 
2-in. anchor bolts each. These bolts extend entirely 
through the masonry, between which and the heads an 
iron plate 1 in. thick and 3 ft. square is interposed. 

After the surface tracks had been moved tothe north 
side of the street and the foundations completed the 
erection of the south half of the elevated road was 
begun. The iron work of this half is now about com- 
pleted, and tracklaying is in progress upon it. It is ex- 
pected to have the regular trains running over these two 
tracks by March 1 of next year. As soon as this can be 
accomplished the surface tracks will be abandoned and 
the construction of the north half of the viaduct pro- 
ceeded with. The viaduct is about 3,000 ft. in length, 
extending from Brunswick street to Henderson street. 
At the latter place it joins the embankment upon which 
the yard near the river and the train shed will be built, 
which will be described later on. 

Some idea of the permanency and solidity of the 
viaduct may be obtained by a careful inspection of the 
accompanying engravings. Fig. 3 shows a cross-section 
of the structure and gives some details of the iron 
work. In this figure are also shown the details of the 
fast and loose end connections of the longitudinal 
girders. 

In fig. 4 an elevation of a longitudinal girder, a gen- 
eral plan of one section, and cross-s2ctions giving the 
lateral bracing are shown. Figs. 5 and 6 show the de- 
tails of the columns and drop ends for loose girders. 
Throughout the entire work the rivets are % in. in 
diameter. 

From Henderson street to the river front is the lower 
yard (fig. 2). This is built upon an embankment, the 
surface of which is about 14 ft. above the general street 
level of that part of the city. The earth will be kept in 
place by heavy masonry retaining walls. Neither 
Warren street nor Washington street will be closed, but 
will be crossed by iron plate girder bridges, 


connection with the track along Hudson street, so that 
cars may be run direct to the various steamship docks. 

The train shed tracks, of which there are 12, four in- 
bound and eight outbound, have been surfaced. As soon 
as the two outside tracks were in proper condition the 
erection of an immense traveler was begun. This traveler 
is being used in the construction of the permanent train 
shed, which is carried on in 60-ft. sections. 

The train shed when complete will be 600 ft. long by 
256 ft. span and have a clear height of 90 ft. in the 
centre. It will consist entirely of iron and glass. The 
foundations for the shed have been finished and are now 
ready for the superstructure. At the end of the shed 
there will be two large hydraulic lifts for use in trans 
ferring the baggage from the train shed level to the 
present level of the ferry bridges and vice versa. Each 
lift will be large enough to hold an express wagon load- 
ed with baggage. The wagons can then be run directly 
from the lifts to the lower deck of the ferry boats. The 
single deck ferry boats which are now in use will be con- 
verted into double deckers. In fact, one boat has already 
been so converted. The boats will be reached by double 
deck ferry bridges, both on the New Jersey and the New 
York sides of the river. The upper deck of the bridges 
on the New Jersey side will be on a level with the train 
platforms. 


Immediately adjoining the south side of the train 
shed on the site of the old office buildings new five-story 
ones will be erected. 

When the improvements are completed the two tracks 
on the north side of the viaduct will be used by the east 
and west bound passenger trains, and the two south 
side tracks by the drill trains running between the upper 
and lower yards. 

Extensive changes will also be made on the New York 
side. The ferry houses will be altered,to two stories in 
height and the present ferry bridges replaced by double 
deck bridges. An elevated passage way will be con- 
structed over West street and extended to connect with 
the Ninth avenue elevated road on Greenwich street. 
Stairways will lead from this passageway to the street 
on the east side of West street. 

Mr. Wm. H. Brown is the chief engineer of the road, 
and the present work is now being carried on under the 
supervision of Mr. E. F. Brooks, with Mr. Martin L. 
Gardner in immediate charge of construction. From 
time to time as the progress of the work warrants we 
hope to be able to present detail drawings of the various 
parts. 








Preservative Treatment of Timber. 





BY OCTAVE CHANUTE, 


What follows is a report nearly in full of a lecture 
lately delivered by Mr. Octave Chanute, C. E., before 
the students of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute : 

I shall endeavor to interest you this evening by 
talking to you on a subject, concerning which little 
has yet been done in this country, but which in 
my judgment is destined to have a considerable ap- 
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Fig. 4—Plan of Half of Floor, Elevation of Longitudinal Girder and Cross Sectional Elevations. 
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plication—I mean the artificial preparation of wood to 
preventits decay, . . . e 

Tbe prices of railroad ties, for instance, are lower 
now in 1890 than they were in 1882. Nevertheless, 
we are consuming at present at least twice the 
quantity of weod and twice the quantity of timber 
which is produced in the ordinary growth of our 
foresis, end timber is sure to rise. It is certain 
that economy niust be practiced, and that which is 
likely to be introduced first is the resorting to artificial 
means to lengthen ‘ts life. 

Impressed with these views in 1880, the American Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers appointed a committee to report on 
the best methods of preserving wood against decay. 
That committee spent five years in the investigation, 
and it reported in 1885 in a pamphlet, which attracted 
considerable attention at the time, and which it ishoped 
will lead eventually to economical results in this coun- 
try. [had the honor of being a member of that coim- 
mittve, became very much interested in the sub- 


ject, and I have since made it a business. to 


promote the artificial preparation of wood, and 
to do what missionary work I could’ toward 
inducing the railroads and other timber consumers of 
this country to adopt some of the methods which have 
proved a success in Europe. When I visited Europe 
last year I took pains to investigate what is being done 
there, the results that had been accomplished, the va- 
rious methods which had been tried and the economy 
that had been obtained. The present object in giving 
you this lecture is, first, to give you the data which 
have been gathered since that report to the Society of 
Civil Engineers, and, secondly, to indicate to you which 
are the best methods to follow in preserving wood, and 
what is the difference between good and bad work. 

The preservatives that have been used have all of 
them been chemical in their nature; they have acted 
as antiseptics in preventing the fermentation of the sap 
and decay of the wood. Various substances have been 
experimented with. . . The French writer Paulet, in 
his work on the preservation of timber, gives no less than 
173 different methods which had been proposed by 
various persons for the preservation of wood. Of all 
those, however, which have been experimented with in 
the last 100 years, only four substances seem to have 
stood the test_of time, viz.; Chloride of zinc, sulphate of 
copper, corrosive sublimate and creosote. These four 
substances, it may be said, are practically the only ones 
that are now being used, and of these but two are used 
on a large scale—creosote and chloride of zinc. 





In Europe the question of economy has long since been 
settled. There is no longer any question as to whether 
a railway is to resort to wood preservation or not. It 
resorts to it as a matter of course. A manager who does 
not avail himself of it is looked upon as neglecting his 
duties toward his stockholders. In the United States 
timber has hitherto been so very cheap that it did not 
pay to preserve it. It was better to let it decay and re- 
new it with new timber, because, unless the work is 
well done, it is nearly useless, and it cannot be well 
done without incurring some increased cost. The ad- 
vancing price of timber, however, has reversed that con- 
dition of affairs, so that the time has now come when in 
many sections of the United States it will not only pay 
to preserve timber against decay, but pay very hand- 
somely, and better than many other railroad improve- 
ments. Hence the only requisite to get it adopted ona 
large scale is to persuade the managers that success is 
certain if they use the right methods and do the work 
thoroughly well. 

I will explain hereafter that the time has not yet come 
in this country when we can resort to metallic ties with 
good economy, and that until we can procure metal in 
this country as cheaply as in England or France the 
wooden tie will continue to be cheaper. In England, 
indeed, I found last summer that although they had ex- 
perimented very largely with metallic ties, the prefer- 
ence Was now given to wooden ties creosoted. These 
are obtained from the Baltic ports and are invariably 
creosoted before being laid on the English railways. In 
France I found that every tie was prepared artificially 
to resist decay and that the principal substance used 
was creosote. It is injected in two ways; first, in creo- 
soting proper, that is, by giving the heated timber a 
bath of creosote oil, and second by the Blythe process in 
which the vapors of creosote and steam are injected into 
the timber. I found the process of injecting sulphate of 
copper had been practically abandoned for ties and is 
now used only for telegraph poles. In Germany I found 
that all the various processes had been gradually giving 
away to two, and that creosoting and_burnettizing, or 
the use of creosote and of chloride of zinc, may be said 
now to be the sole systems that, prevail in Germany. 

In France I was able to get accurately at the econom 
ical results which had been obtained. There are on the 
French railroads in round numbers 94 millions of ties; 
these have been renewed for the past ten years at the 
rate of four millions a year, or 4.2 per cent., at a cost of 
$2,800,000, or 70cents each. If they had not been pre- 
| pared, it is known from the consumption which had ob- 











tained prior to ten years ago that the railroads would 
require 10 millions of ties per year to maintain their 
tracks, say 10.6 per cent., which, untreated, would cost 
$6,800,000, or 68 cents each. Hence the economy would 
be four millions of dollars, less, however, a charge of 25 
cents each for preparing the four millions treated, mak- 
ing thus a net gain of three million dollars a year by 
preserving these ties against decay. I have made a cal- 
culation of what the results would be in the United 
States on the same basis. There are, as reported 
to the Department of Agriculture in 1890, 515,- 
892,918 ties in the tracks of our railroads; the re- 
pairs annually require 60,034,647 ties, or 11.6 per cent. per 
year. On the French basis of 4.2 per cent. per year there 
would be needed instead of the 60 millions but 21,672,- 
000 ties a year, so that there would be a saving, if we 
accomplished the same results, of 38,362,647 ties a year. 
These at 35 cents apiece—which I consider a very low 
price--obtained by assuming that some roads get their 
ties still cheaper, gives a sum of $13,426,926, trom which, 
however, we must deduct the cost of preparing the 27,- 
672,000 ties at 25 cents, making $5,418,000, and giving a 
net annual economy of $8,008,926. This economy it is 
now in the power of the American railroads to accom- 
plish, and when they realize it, and are well assured of 
success, it is quite certain that they will resort to those 
methods which have proved successful in Europe, and 
that they will call upon engineers to design, build and 
operate various wood preserving works. 

I found that some experiments were being tried oc- 
casionally abroad with other substances, but that the 
field had_ been gone over so thoroughly that there is but 
little hope of finding any new substance which will be 
better oreven as good as the old: “Thad heard before 
leaving home of the experiments of a gentleman in 





Rome, who had been treating some ties with arsenic, 


and when I was in Rome I investigated these ties. They 
had been laid 10 years, and I found that the results were 
not any better than those that had been obtained with 
other mineral salts. 
Some new experiments are being tried in this coun- 
try. Imay mention notably that of “ yulcanizing ” 
* . ea 2 . * Pa SERENE Fear eee 
wood by inclosing it in iron cylinders, subjecting it toa 
heat from 400 to 600 degrees at a pressure of 200 Ibs. to 
the square inch, and thus, as it is claimed, partly distill- 
ing the sap which is in the wood and transforming it 
into various antiseptics ; but my judgment is that, al- 
ren . =. . 
thovgh the process is a good one to season the wood, it 
will not be found sufficient to preserve it permanently 
against decay, because all testimony goes to show that 
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the germs of decay must be poisoned | to prevent the fer- 
mentation he sap and the eventual decay and de- 
struction of the wood. R 

Of one thing we are certain, that the conditions of de- 
cay are four in number: First, there must be moisture, 
and that moisture must not amount to total immersion, 
for if the timber is entirely submerged in water it will 
not decay. Second, there must be access to oxygen for 
fermentation to take place: Third, the temperature 
must be between 32 degrees and 150 degrees; below freez- 
ing point no decay takes place; above 150 degrees no fer- 
mentation takes place; Fourth, there must be present 
the germs of decay, and they must be active; 
if they are poisoned by one of the mineral 
salts or by creosote the decay does not take place. It 
is also known, and that you will find pretty broadly 
set forth in the report to the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, that the particular process to be selected de- 
pends upon the intended subsequent exposure of the 
wood. If the situation be salt water or very w:t, creo- 
sote is undoubtedly the proper substance to use. If it 
be a wooden bridge or a fence, it 1s probable that the 
best results would be obtained by the use of corrosive 
lf the exposure is that of atelegraph pole, it 
may be said that the French still use the sulphate of 
copper; but if the exposure is to be that of a railroad tie, 
the experience of the Germans and in the United States 
seems to point to chloride of zine or burnettizing as the 
proper method to use. The requirements for ties, as you 
know, comprise the largest consumption of wood in this 
country. 

It has been proposed to substitute metal, anc there is 
no doubt in my mind that the time will come within a 
generation when the tracks of our railroads will be 
largely laid with metallic ties. At present, however, it 
has been found that in order to havea tie strong enough 
to resist the wear it must be made so thick and heavy 
that it can not be put down for less than $2.50 each. If 
the money for this be borrowed at 5 per cent., then the 
annual interest charged upon the first cost will amount 
to 1214 cents a year, which is more than the present cost 
of the unprepared wooden ties. Thus an oak tie will 
cost about 70 cents and will last about seven years. It 
costs, therefore, about seven cents a yeara tie, as against 
12'¢ cents interest on the metallic tie. And again, if we 
use a hemlock tie which would cost unprepared 35 cents, 
and can be chemically prepared for 20 cents more, mak. 
ing 55 cents, it will then last abont 12 years, making its 
cost 4.5 cents a year a tie, or a good deal less than either 
the oak tie or the interest upon the metallic tie. It is 
clear, therefore, in my mind that present economy in 
this country is going to lie in the preparation of the in- 
ferior and cheaper kinds of wood. A selection, there- 
fore, should be made of those which are most open 
grained so as to receive a large dose of the c:emicals 
used and which are at the same time hard so that they 
shall not be cut and pounded to pieces by the foot of the 
rail. 5 

You will find, if any of you ever engage in this busi- 
ness, that the principal difticulties you will have to con- 
tend with will be in consequence of the difference be- 
tween the various kinds and qualities of wood, and that 
you will have tomake many experiments in order to 
ascertain which wood is best for a particular purpese, 
and what is the best mode of treating it. Thus I havea 
record before me of a number of experiments which I 
have made. One set was made in July, 1886, 
with a lot of hemlock ties, which had 
been cut for two years, which were treated at 
the works of the Union Pacific Railway at Laramie. 
There were two lots of 35 ties each. They were 
weighed before they were charged in the cylinder, and 
again after they came out, the difference’ in 
their weight indicating the amount of solution which 
they hadabsorbed. That tie which increased the least 
in weight weighed 13 per cent. more when it came out 
than when it went in. that tie which increased the most 
gained 80 percent. These ties ranged all the way be- 
tween these limits. Here there was a lot of timber ties 
which had been cut at the same time from the same 
forest, seasoned in the same way, which showed such 
difference in the character of the wood as to absorb all 
the way from 13 to 80 per cent. of its weight. Again, last 
week a similar experiment was made for the Illinois 
Central Railroad at Chicago with the zinc tannin pro- 
cess. The Illinois Central managers wanted to know 
whether the timber growing along the line of its road 
would properly take the treatment, so they sent a num- 
ber of ties of various kinds of wood. There 
were four ties of pin oak which took from 8.6 
to 12.3 per cent. of their weight of solution; 
there were four ties of red oak which took from 13 to 21 
per cent. of their weight; there were four ties of black 
oak which took from 15 to 21 per cent.; there were four 
water oak, which took from 17 to 40 per cent.; there 
were two beech ties which took from 9 to 10 per cent. 
only, while the French beech, as a rule, takes 28 per cent. 
There were two ties of sweet gum which took 4 to 5 per 
cent. only, while there was a maple tie which took 57!¢ 
per cent. of its weight; two black gum ties which took 
30 and 40 per cent. respectively; two cypress absorbing 48 
per cent., and one red elm which took 45 per cent., 
while two hickory ties which took but from 3.7 per 
to 5.7 per cent., etc, So that you see that there is an 
enormous difference in the receptivity of the various 
yoods, and that in order to do good work it is necessary 
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to ascertain which woods will accept the treatment 
best. . 

It is also necessary to promote their receptivity so as 
to put them in the best condition. First, by cutting 
them at such time of the year when they will contain 
the least sap. It is for that reason that railroad ties in 
the north are purchased in the winter; there is then less 
sap and larger space in the sap cells for the reception of 
the chemicals which are to be injected. There is a differ- 
ent practice to that in the extreme south, where it is 
found best to cut some varieties of wood in the summer, 
and the reason given therefore is that in consequence of 
the drought of that time of the year there is less sap in 
the wood. Moreover, in order to inject the chemicals 
properly, the timber should be seasoned, the moisture 
needs to be evaporated, so that the voids in the sap cells 
shall be the greatest possible. The French have tried a 
great many experiments and I have some before me. 
Thus with elm they found that when it was fresh cut it 
would absorb 26 per cent. of its weight of solution, but 
when it was well seasoned it will absorb 69 per cent. 
Beech, when fresh, will only absorb 21 per cent., and 
when seasone | it will absorb 47 per cent. of its weight, 
The French poplar will absorb 27 per cent. when green 
and 59 per cent. when seasoned. So it is evident that in 
order to inject the chemicals properly, trees should be 
cut at the right time and then should be properly 
seasoned. 

The process which seems to be best adapted for ties in 
this country is that which uses chloride of zine. It has 
been found by the Germans that it needs of this salt one 
quarter of one per cent, of the weight of the wood when 
dry in order to effect an actual! preservation. We are in 
the habit at the works with which I am connected of in- 
jecting twice that quantity, because of the difference 
found to exist between the individual trees, some absorb- 
ing more than others, and so, in order to make sure that 
there shall be a quarter of 1 per cent., one half of 1 per 
cent. of the weight of the wood of the salt is injected. 
The important factor, as I have said, is to have the wood 
in the right condition. 


It has been found by experience that the proper rate 
of absorption varies with the different antiseptics. For 
creosote ties it requires 10 lbs. to the cubic foot, which 
amounts to 833 Ibs. per thousand feet of board measure, 
but for preservation against the teredo from 15 to 19 
Ibs, to the cubie foot should be injected. For sulphate 
of copper French specitications require that the solution 
should be 2 per cent. strong, and that the amount of 
salt injected should be .34 of a pound per cubic foot. For 
chloride of zine the solution should be 1 to 2.5 per cent. 
strong, and the quantity absorbed should be 0.26 Ib. to 
the cubic foot, or 21 lbs. per thousand. For corrosive 
sublimate there should be about 0.06 lb. per cubic foot, 
but that minute quantity is such that if the wood is ex- 
posed to moisture the salt will wash out more than the 
other salts which I have mentioned. 


One difficulty is that there is no method of testing 
whether the work is thoroughly well done except with 
the use of sulphate of copper. In that case a solution of 
ferro-cyanide of potassium, applied with a brush to the 
timber, indicates by the resulting discoloration the 
amount of copper absorbed, For the other substances 
the only method is chemical analysis or that of gauging 
at the works the quantity which is being injected by 
reading the indicators at the tanks; and I can best ex- 
plain bow that is done by describing the operation as 
performed with chloride of zine at the works in Chicago. 
The timber treated there is hemlock, which has been 
cut generally from one to six montbs when it arrives at 
the works. The works consist of two cylinders 111 ft. 
long and 6 ft. in diameter, in which a track is laid; on 
this small cars run which are loaded with the ties. 
[hirteen cars go in the cylinders, carrying from 350 to 
400 ties. After these are inserted the door is hermetic- 
ally sealed by being pressed hard on a rubber gasket 
which is laid into the flange against which the door 
closes. Then steam is admitted to the inside of the 
cylinder, and it takes 30 minutes to obtain a pressure of 
18 Ibs. to the square inch. Beyond that pressure it is 
not best to go, because if greater heat is applied the 
fibre of the wood is injured, and it has been found that 
not much more than 18 lbs. is safe to work with. Then 
steam pressure is then maintained for a period of three 
hours, the result being to gradually warm up the wood 
and liquefy the sap, so as to put it in such a condition 
that it is most readily extracted by the next operation. 
That consists of blowing off the steam and then working 
a vacuum pump in order to reduce the pressure, when 
the heated air which is inside of the sap cells of the 
wood expands and drives out a considerable quantity of 
sap; this falls into the bottom of the cylinder and is 
pumped out. At that stage of the operation there is a 
decided smell of vegation coming from the sap, the 
object of all this being to open the pores of the wood 
and to make a place where the preservative solution 
may be injected. Then the valves are opened 
and the preserving solution is admitted, this oc- 
cupying about 30 minutes. The wood immediately drinks 
up a quantity of this solution, but that absorption grad- 
ually slows up and then pressure is put on, carried to 100 
lbs. to the square inch, and that pressure is kept up by 
a few strokes of the pump, as absorp‘ion proceeds, for a 
period of three hours. Then the chloride solution is ex- 
pelled from the cylinder by pumping in air at the top, 





and it is thus forced back into the tanks; this occupies 
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20 minutes, at the end of which time asecond solution of 


| tannin is admitted, this occupying 15 minutes; then 


pressure is put on the solution of tannin for the space of 


| two hours. The reason of this second injection is this : 


The first solution of chloride of zine is mixed 
with a small quantity of glue, and that glue coming 
in contact with the second solution of tannin produces 
small pellicles of artificial leather, which act as dia- 
phragms for the sap tubes, and thus prevent the zine 
from being washed out. That is the theory, at any 
rate, and the experience in the last five or six years 
seems to substantiate it. The exact value of this pro- 
cess, however, will be better known five or six years 
hence than it is now. After the tannin solution is forced 
back, which occupies 20 minutes, the cylinder is then 
opened and is discharged in 20 minutes, the whole treat- 
ment occupying 12 hours; the 400 ties mentioned absorb- 
ing generally about a gallon anda half of solution to 
the cubic foot. 
The quantity absorbed is obtained as follows: 


Each cylinder is accurately gauged with 13 empty 
cars in it, and by reading the gauges on the solution tub 
at the lowest point reached, just before the surplus 
solution is forced back out of the cylinder, and also 
after it is all forced back, the displacement of each load is 
ascertained, and thus the number of cubic feet of ties in 
the cylinder is known. 

The solution tank being also gauged by observing the 
reading both before and after each run, the total cubic 
feet of solution absorbed by the charge is also ascer- 
tained, and the strength being known, it is easy to com- 
pute the amount of pure chloride absorbed. 

We find in Chicago that there are great differences 
between various cargoes of ties as they arrive. These 
come by lake from different points on the lakes, and they 
are found to absorb different quantities of solution, so 
that whenever a new cargo comes in its condition 
is ascertained by experiment and then the strength 
of the solution is gauged, so that at all times about the 
same quantity of metallic salt shall be injected. It is 
also found that there isa great difference in the con- 
dition of the wood between the various months. Those 
ties which arrive in the early part of the year, require a 
stronger solution than those that arrive in the fall. The 
latter absorb the solution more readily and the solution 
may then be weakened with advantage; for the weaker 
the solution, provided the necessary quantity of the .salt 
be injected, the betteris the result. So changes are 
constantly made in the strength of the solution in order 
to inject uniform quantities of chloride of zine. 


The desirable thing, if it could be done, would be to 
inject a metallic salt in solution with petroleum oil or 
some similar substance which would repel moisture. I 
investigated at the time of preparing the report to the 
American Society of Civil Engineers the effect of ap- 
plying petroleum to wood. I found that when wood was 
constantly saturated by petroleum, it proved an effective 
preservative, but that petroleum is so volatile, that if 
the wood was merely injected once, and no more was ap- 
plied, the petroleum would evaporate; if a solution 
could be injected consisting of chloride of zine or of 
mereury with petroleum, the mineral salt would then 
poison the germs of decay, while the petroleum would 
prevent the intrusion of moisture and probably better 
results could be had than with any antiseptic except 
creosote, which latter is unfortunately quite expensive. 

That brings me to tell you the cost of these various 
treatments. The cost of treatment with bichloride of 
mercury has been about 10 cents per tie on the Eastern 
Railroad of Massachusetts, but that did not provide for 
a sufficiently strong injection to do much good, so that 
the road, after working the process for five or six years, 
abandoned it upon finding that they did not get their 
money’s worth. The cost of treatment with sulphate 
of copper would be about 24 cents per tie. It has been 
used toa very small extent in this country; it has not 
succeeded and it is not recommended. The cost of treat- 
ment by chloride of zinc is about 20cents per tie. It can 
be done in different localities from 18 to 20 cents a tie, 
while the cost of treatment with creosote, which is the 
method used in France and England, if well done, would 
be about 60 cents a tie. I may explain that, in this 
country the normal price of creosote is eight cents 
a gallon, while in England it is but four cents, there 
being a greater demand for coal tar for roofing purposes 
in this country than in England, so that when the wood- 
preserving works want a supply they have not always 
obtained it at home. The supply of creosote is, more- 
over, growing less every year by reason of the diminish- 
ing quantity of coal used for making gas and by the sub- 
stitution therefor of water gas, which is charged with 
some product of naphtha as an illuminant. Therefore, 
while the creosote process, as an independent proposi- 
tion, is the best in use, it is not the most economical. 
It will probably lengthen the life of a wooden tie to 
about 20 years at a cost of 60 cents, while at a cost of 20 
cents we can lengthen the life of the same tie with 
chloride of zinc to 12 or 16 years. Therefore, so long as 
timber is so cheap in this country, it will be preferable 
to use the cheaper preservative. 

Care should be taken after the ties are prepared to 
allow them to dry before they are laid. They should be 
piled up about two or three months, so that the moist- 
ure may be evaporated from them and leave only the 
preservative substance in the wood, so that jt shall bein 





the best condition to resjat a fresh intrusion of moisture, 
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They can be marked for record in one or two ways, 
either by stamping an indentation at the end, or, as the 
Germans do, by driving in a nail with the year of its 
preparation in raised letters on its head, which nail is 
galvanized or dipped in zine in order to prevent it from 
rusting. In that way, upon inspection, the year in 
which the tie was prepared is at once seen, and the ¢e- 
cay and wear is accurately known. 

Itis very important in laying these preserved ties that 
the roadbed should be well drained, so that moisture 
shall not accumulate about the wood to promote the be- 
ginning of decay. It has been found, however, as re- 
ported in the last bulletin of the Department of Agri- 
culture, that in endeavoring to drain the roadbed thor- 
oughly we may encounter another danger—the tie is cut 
and pounded by the rail when laid on rigid rock ballast 
~so that it is destroyed by abrasion instead of being 
destroyed by decay. All these points naturally will 
come up and have to be studied, and I trust that such of 
you as may hereafter be entrusted with the doing of 
such work will ascertain more fully than I have done all 
the various conditions of success and will be enabled to 
do still better work than which is now being carried on 
in this country. 





Effects of Punching and Reaming Iron and Open 
Hearth Steel. 





The experiments, the results of which are given in 
the two accompanying tables, were made by the Passaic 
Rolling Mill Company, under the direction of Mr. Geo. 
H. Blakeley, Chief Engineer, to determine the effects of 
punching and reaming steel as compared with iron. The 
tests were all made on the same sized specimens 
throughout. Each set, consisting of six pieces, 214 in. 
in width, was cut from the same plate and as close 
together as possible. After the specimens were planed 
to 146 in. in width, two of them were punched with holes 
{) in. diameter, and two were punched with holes ,, in. 
diameter and reamed to ,, in. diameter. 
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The six specimens were then tested, two of them 
plain, two punched and tworeamed. Eight sets of such 
specimens were prepared and tested, four of them being 
cut from icon plates and four from steel plates. The 
separate results for each specimen are shown in the first 
table. 

The second table gives the average results for elastic 
limit and ultimate strength for each set, and the last 
four columns show the change in per cent. produced in 
the elastic limit and ultimate strength per square inch 
of the punched and reamed specimens as compared 
with the plain specimens. 

Referring to the table, it will be seen that the limit of 
elasticity was increased by punching 5.9 percent. in the 
iron specimens and 6.5 per cent. in the steel specimens. 
This increase in elastic limit is due to the hardening 
of asmall ring, immediately adjacent to the hole made 
by the punch, making it brittle, and is consequently of the 
nature of aninjury done to the metal, rendering it more 
liable to rupture by sudden shocks. This injury be- 
comes apparent when the piece is tested to destruction, 
when the small ring of affected metal, being harder, 
stretches less, and consequently gives way before the 
ultimate strength of tke unaffected metal is reached. 
The hardening effect of punching is a well-known pheno- 
menon, ut it will be noticed that these steel specimens 
were but little more affected than the iron ones in this 
respect, When the ultimate strength per square inch is 
considered, the injury done by punching wa; far less to 
the steel specimens {than to the iron ones. The effect 
upon the steel being only a reduction of 4.5 per cent., 
while the iron specimens suftered a reduction of 16.8 per 
cept., or nearly four times as much. The reamed speci- 
mens of iron failed to reach the ultimate strength per 
square inch of the plain specimens by 6.6 per cent., while 
the reamed steel specimens exceeded in ultimate 
strength 1.9 per cent. of the plain steel specimens. This 
excess in ultimate strength is due to the constraining 
of the flow of the particles of metal, which occurs before 
rupture takes place, and it is noticed in all tests of speci- 
mens like these where there isa sudden contraction of 
area overa small distance only. It is evident that the 
reaming of the steel specimens, though it did not en- 
tirely remove the hardening effect produced by the 
punching, as it failed to bring down the elastic limit to 
that of the plain specimens, took away sufticient to en- 
able the ultimate strength per square inch of net area 
of the reamed specimens to exceed that of the plain 
specimens. The contrary was true of the reamed iron 
specimens. 


























TABLE OF TESTS 
MADE ON PLAIN, PUNCHED AND REAMED SPECIMENS OF IRON AND OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 










































Siti Air Brake aidan in North | 
America. 





The figures below show very accurately the number of 
locomotives and cars in United States, Canada and | 
Mexico equipped with Westinghouse air brakes to Dec. | 
1, 1890: 
Engines (approximate ly) equipped with the Westing- 


house automatic brake...............eeeeseeee: 22,000 
Passenger equipment cars equipped with the West- ay 
SHOUSS QULOMALIO DEARG.. o..n5 a 00 0050s secssesceses 35,000 


Passenger equipment cars (included in above) fitted 
with quick action automs atic brake since December, 4 
PIE i a: bine 4:4.) bed bRN Ss kein ie SERS CODEN CASTE ERASED EW Ooh 5,300 


Kreight equipment cars fitted with old style auto- 
OS errr r re rer re ree er 56,100 
Freight equipment cars fitted with new style quie k 
action automatic * ake, and supplied since Decem- 


ber, 1887 (including orders in hand)............6..445 100, 000 

Total freight equipment cars, automatic system . 156,100 
Freight vicipeenedl cars equipped with straight air 

bac ak chucesnd oak shee nberG Rare tnens daiesake 6,900 

Total freight equipment cars equipped with brakes 163, 00 


Below is a graphical illustration of the progress made 
in the application of the Westinghouse automatic air 
brake to freight cars since its inception : 





Year. No. per year. 


1890 (Dec. 1) 48,485  qugmmmeepeeeeeeeeememeeneneeen 











| Actual | ree | 
Nominal area of Limit of | Ultimate | Per cent. | Percent. 
Material. | Specimen Mark. | section of |Condition of speci- test elasticity | strength |of elonga- of reduc- 
cut from test piece lbs. persq.) lbs. per tion in tion of 
piece. sq. in. in. sq. in. | 8 in. area. 
ae (Iron. 1, 1% x % Plain. 513 28,700 13,000 | 18.1 26.6 
s . 1); 2 93 .514 28,600 51.300 21.3 28.0 
7, ' 4341 - Punched ,;,in-holes  .316 31,600 39,200 1.9 14.6 
eS hy ‘ = ss 316 32,900 | 40,800 | 1.9 11.4 
_ 6 3g 5, “ Plain. 25,800 49,400 12.8 49.5 
os | oy di 538 ns 2 49,400 13.5 47.7 
seed “s din ~ Punched ,', in. holes 27°8 40,700 1.9 16.0 
Zag 3- . ee div ‘ a ig sie 26 800 39,500 1.9 13.3 
#5 Ea) By - Reamed ;', in holes 5,600 16.200 3.8 17.0 
RO \ Bes - “ “s - oe 100 47,200 3.8 17.8 
( x6 12 36’ 6, - Plain. 563 24,000 51,900 16.0 25.0 
cE * - 61, if = 561 25, 000 48,200 17.0 25.3 
62 ° . 6 1; 7 Punched in. holes — .361 | 44,000 1.5 11.9 
Ze ‘ 6iy ae = “s 338 | 40,200 | 1.4 9.8 
$53 6y a Reamed ;{,in. holes) .356 | 45,500 3.1 17.4 
NO by) S sz = .348 2 100 48,900 2.5 17.0 
( 3 18 36 7) ’ Plain. 53k 26,000 | 50,100 16.0 22.4 
ar - | ts “ 71 “ “ .530 26,400 47,900 14.0 19.0 
62 i Tavs = Punched ,% in. holes) .327 27. 41,60 1.3 10.0 
Z- tg Tv 4 “é * ge 327 414,00) 1.3 5.2 
S35: Ty , Reamed ;, in. holes .341 ‘ 14,000 2.0 13.5 
No Tv a oe 344 25,360 46,200 2.0 13.9 
Steel. li’ x 36” 2, es Plain. 30,000 73,100 16.7 48.6 
= bs 211 = rc 31,100 74,000 20.0 46.0 
4 ya Fs Punched ,", in. holes 33,100 73,500 3.1 15.4 
Ziv ~~ $3 = RS 31,600 | 71,300 3.5 14.0 
. 2y 54 Reamed ,",in. holes .340 31,200 74,400 5.0 29.4 
. - 2. - ” , ” 338 33,000 | 74,800 5.6 34.0 
16” x 3%” | 3, . Plain. 29,700 | 66,200 22.8 46.4 
‘ aS Bs a ss 30,200 | 66,100 23.1 49.0 
: . Bhi Punched ,", in. holes 30,400 60,800 3.8 17.7 
“a 3h si red 31,300 | 63,700 4.4 19.6 
3y - Reamed ;', in. holes | 98.500 | 65,900 5.6 30.2 
‘ 3y1 ~ ? a 28,900 68,400 5.0 30.8 
( se | 18” x 3g” 4, = Plain. 73,500 19.4 | 46.2 
| - we 4,1 S “5 72,790 21.3 | 44.5 
= 4541 = Punched ;\,in. holes 70,600 2.5 16.6 
Mi 4iy us si . = | 70,000 2.5 | 17.6 
4y : Reamed ;', in. holes | 76,400 4.4 26.8 
| ‘ Ay) : “ “ | 76,100 4.0 38.2 
} | 
15 36” | 8) sf Plain® 31,309 | 67,100 20.0 | 16.6 
| 81, “ “ 31.500 | 66,600 93.5 | 651.2 
} 8111 = Punched ,', in. holes 32,500 62.100 3.1 2*.5 
} 1 81. <3 ‘ 24,000 | €2,900 2.9 25.3 
| } &y a Reamed ,°; in. holes | 31,200 | 66,800 6.3 29.0 
: Sys s ; “ | 32,900 67,200 5.0 28.6 
EFFECT OF PUNCHING AND REAMING UPON THE ELASTIC LIMIT AND ULTIM.aTE STRENGTH OF IRON AND OPEN HEARTH STEEL. 
Limit of elasticity, lbs. per 
sq. in. [Average ofeach Ultimatestrength, lbs. per sq. in. Per cent. of change in| Per cent. of change in 
{ No. of set]. Average of each set.] limit of elasticity. ultimate strength.® 
Material. | set. x | 
} 
Plain. Punched. |Reamed. Plain. Punched.) Reamed. | Punched. | Reamed. | Punched. | Reamed. 
Iron. 1 | 98,650) 32,250 | .... 49,650 10,000 co | 12.6 —19.4 
- 5 26,150 27.300 | 25,850 49.400 40,100 | 46,700 4.4 —1.5 — 18.8 — 5.5 
- 6 24,500 25,050 | 23,850 50,350 42,100 47,200 2.2 2.7 — 16.4 —6.3 
son 7 26,200 27,330 25,850 | 49,000 42.800 | 45,100 4.4 —13 — 12.6 — 8.0 
a _ 
H Average of experiments on iron. 5.9 —1.8 | — 16.8 —6.6 
Steel. 2 | 30,550 32,350 | 32,100 | 74.600 5.9 | 4+ 5.1 ~16 +14 
ss 3 29, 950 | 30,850 | 29,200 | 68,15 3.0 | — 2.5 —5.9 41.5 
4 R50 35,700 | 35,750 73,100 7 , 50 + 11.0 12 2 | — 3.8 +4.3 
8 3L "400 33 25") | 31,850 66,850 62.! 500 67,000 5.9 14 } —6.5 | + 0.2 
—— coeesiachebisencccalh 
| aad of experiments on steel. + 6.5 4.1 | — 4.5 | +1.9 





The New Michigan Central Compound, 





We have the following information from Mr. C, E. 


, Smart, General Master Mechanic of the Michigan Cen- 


tral Railroad concerning the compound locomotive just 
delivered to that road. The engine is substantially the 
same design as the other compound in service there, 
being of the ten-wheel pattern. The design of the boiler 
is somewhat different, being of increased size, and hav- 
ing radial stays instead of crown bars. The boiler also 
has increased heating surface and steam room, on ac- 
count of extending the wagon top well forward. 

A new pattern was made for the ariving wheels, of in- 
creased diameter; the first compound having drivers 
outside diameter 68 in., while the new compound has 
74-in. wheels. The size of the truck wheels has been in- 
creased also to 33 in. The driving boxes are of solid 
bronze; driving springs underhung throughout. 

This engine was received from Schenectady a few days 
ago and was immediately put in service on the Canada 
Southern Division of the Michigan Central, and thus far 
is working admirably, having run under steam from 
Schenectady to St. cshomas. Wehave had her for four 





Grand total. 


1881 105 4 105 
1882 1,085 a 1,190 
1883 4,966 oo 6,156 
1884 mi-'—- | 21,207 
1885 << 31,617 
1886 LTT 40,563 
1887 TT 49,844 
1888 27,696 77,540 
1889 “1.030 seeenee  eee e 101,576 
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cars fitted with the Westinghouse automatic brake, 











equipment of the United States. 





One hundred and fifty thousand and sixty-one freight | taipe in freight service breaking her in,and hope ina 


very few days to have her in passenger service, when 


which is almost 15 per cent. of the entire freight car} we can determine as to her capacity for economy, pow 
and speed 
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A Boltless Steel-Tired Wheel. 





The subject of fastenings for steel-tired wheels has 
recently received considerable attention, :particularly 
irom members of the Western Railway Club. The 
paper on Steel Tires and Fastenings, by Mr. G. W. 
Rhodes, was published in the Railroad Gazette, Nov. 7, 
and some discussion, with illustrations of many of the 
forms of fastening now in use, appeared in our issue of 
Dec. 5. It will be remembered that Mr. Rhodes’ conclusion 
was that the tire fastening should be “ one which is cir- 
cumferential with the tire, and not at right angles to it, 
as well for locomotive drivers as for truck or car wheels.” 
This conclusion is based upon the liability of any form 
of fastening which depends upon bolting to shearing 
of the bolts. Asa direct contribution to this discussion 
we show herewith the Snow Boltless wheel, made by 
the Ramapo Wheel & Foundry Company. 

Fig. 1 shows the tire finished and ready for the centre; 
fig. 2 shows the manner of fastening the tire to the cen- 
tre. When the tire has been heated and the centre 
placed in position the retaining ring (which may be in 
one or more pieces) is inserted in the groove and held 
by a simple clamp or dog while the lip on the tire is 
struck on each side by a hammer, and this is repeated 
every six inches until the whole ring has been ir serted 
and fastened in the groove. The ring is left a little 
longer than required, and is cut offat the end to make the 











Fig. 1. 
Snow's Boitless Wheel. 


connection complete and exact when the last blow is 
struck by the hammer; this completes the operation of 
fastening the retaining ring in position. 

The wheel is lifted while the tire is still hot to a small 
power spring hammer which strikes several hundred 
blows per minute, which completes the work. This may 
be done with ordinary blacksmith hammers, and would 
ordinarily be by those who re-tire their own wheels; but 
where many are being made there is economy in the use 
of the power hammer. Besides, the power hammey 
leaves a smooth finish on the lip of the tire. 

Where a new tire is required for the wheel the lip is 
turned off and the retaining ring released to serve the 
same purpose for the new tire. 

it will be observed that this fastening is circumferential 
with the wheel, and has no bolts to wear out or shear off. 

Fewness of parts is a very desirable feature in a steel- 
tired wheel. This wheel has virtually but two parts, as 
the retainiag ring becomes a fixed part of the tire when 
fastened as described. The tire has the usual shrinkage 
as adopted by the Master Mechanics for driving wheels, 
making a thoroughly rigid wheel, and one in which the 
tire is supported by the solid centre. The broad inter- 
nal flange of the tire acts to prevent the stretching and 
consequent loosening which is incident to a plain sec- 
tion of tire when worn thin. The internal flange is car- 
ried forward and away from the line of rail-wear, giving 
the full benefit of the power of the rolls at that point, 
causing greater density of the steel and consequent 
longer life in service. The tire mills find it necessary 
to do more forging on this section of tire in order to 
form the internal flange, and this, of course, is bene: 
ficial. 

The principal feature of this device, with the hook on 
the tire and beveled retaining ring, is the assurance 
that the tire will be securely held to the centre until 
worn too thin for further service; and should the tire 
be broken it cannot leavethe centre. This fastening ap- 
pears to have the advantages of the Mansel retaining 
ring without its dangerous features, and it is claimed that 
the tire canbe worn much thinner than one with the 
Mansel ring. It commends itself by its simple construc- 
tion. It can be re-tired in any machine shop without 
special appliances, and when worn out there is nothing 
to renew but the tire, the centre and retaining ring 
remaining as good as new. - 








Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Advance sheets of the fourth annual report of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission have been received. 
Appendices containing statistical information and 
special reports in detail have not yet been issued. An 
abstract of the substance of the report follows: 

The report opens with a review of the work of the 
Commission for the year. The controversies which have 
been disposed of are given by abstract in an appendix, 





These controversies represent but a small portion of the 
work of the Commission, the greater part of which ends 
with correspondence or with bringing managers and 
patrons together. 

The opposition to the law as oppressive to carriers or 
to localities appears for the most part to have been 
abandoned, and it is thought likely, either in its present 
or in a modified form, to continue a part of the perma- 
nent policy of the country. 

To outward appearances the law seems, in the main, 
to have been observed, at least so far as could be expect- 
ed of a new law which undertakes the regulation of so 
immense a business. In the publication and filing of 
rates there has been, however, very great carelessness. 
The public has been left to inquire of agents what rates 
are, and there is reason to believe that in some cases 
this has been purposely done, particularly with passen- 
ger rates, in order to give opportunities for illegal deal- 
ing with scalpers. The railroad associations have been 
unabie to break up this class of dealings. 

There is reason to believe that the provisions directed 
against unjust discrimination have been directly dis- 
obeyed or evaded in a great number of cases in all sec- 
tions of the country where competition is not held in 
restraint by the railroad associations. There are no less 
than 68 asscciations in the country, but their combined 
efforts exert little, if any, influence upon the action of 
carriers in preventing rate wars, secret concessions and 
other demoralizing practices. 

The Commission holds that prosecution of offenders 
for violations of the law are a necessary means for pre- 
venting such violations, but the enforcement of the 
penal provisions of the statute must be left largely to 
the parties injured, or to the public authorities in sec- 
tions where the violations occur. Had the Commission 
power to make and conduct investigations through 
agents having authority to call for records and 
papers, it could more effectually enforce the law 
than now. In any efforts made to enforce the 
law in penal prosecutions, the difficulty of making 
proof is beyond what is encountered in other cases of 
criminal violations of law. The most frequent violations 
of the law are in giving rebates, or granting special 
rates to large shippers. But the injured carrier is more 
likely to resort to retaliation in kind than to assist in 
prosecution, and the Commission has found it impossible 
to obtain the assistance of one carrier in bringing an, 
other to justice. This is not only because of the effect 
as between the railroads themselves, but because a rail- 
road which attempted to stop the giving of low rates by 
another one would incur the ill will cf some portion of 
the business community and thus affect its own patron- 
age. Therisk is one which in the experience of the 
Commission the carriers are slow to encounter. One 
general manager says that if any railroad company 
should go into court with charges that shippers are re- 
ceiving favors from other railroad companies, it would 
result in a boycott of the company making the charges. 


EMBARRASSMENT OF COMMISSION BY COURTS, 


The report refers to the decision of the Commission as 
to the legality of one way party rates for passengers, and 
to the fact that a United States Court in Ohio, which, 
on appeal, rendered a decision on the subject contrary 
to that of the Commission, did not accept the Commis- 
sion’s findings of fact, but went over all the testimony 
anew as if it were an original case. Action of this kind, 
and the results flowing from it, will greatly embarrass 
the work of the Commission, and will cause uncertainty 
and delay in the administrative work of the Commission. 
If carriers can freely appeal to the courts the delay alone 
defeats the intended remedy, and effective regulation of 
railroads by the Commission will be impossible. The re- 
port then goes into a long discussion of the functions of 
the Commission as related to the courts, and draws 
numerous distinctions between questions which are legal 
and judicial and those which are ‘‘ administrative.” 
The principal illustration is drawn from the ques- 
tion of reasonable rates, which, being interwoven with 
the question of classification and based on the conflict- 
ing elements of “‘what the traffic will bear,” cost of 
service, and other elements which can never be made 
subject to rule, is claimed to be a question of such 
a nature as to be wholly unsusceptible of treatment 
by acourt. The courts, if they undertook this, would 
have no time for anything else. Various rate questions 
have come before the courts, but have always been de- 
cided on the assumption that all other rates were to re- 
main unchanged; but this rule would fail if the principle 
were to be extensively applied. The only definite recom- 
mendation of the Commission inthis line is that the 
16th section of the law be amended so as to make 
findings of fact by the Commission conclusive, under 
reasonable limitations, the principal of which is a limit 
of time (20 days) in which the findings may be challenged. 

The Florida Railroad Commission has reported a case 
where a road manipulates intrastate rates so as toevade 
the interstate law. The case is not very clearly ex- 
plained, but apparently this is done with the conniv- 
ance of aroadin an adjoini:g state. The Commission 
asks that the law be sostrengthened that all roads must 
unequivocally submit all their business to either the 
national or the state law. 

POOLS AND RATE WARS. 

Of rate wars and rate cutting the Commission says, if 
the regulations for making and publishing rates and for 
adherence to them were all carefully obeyed, rate wars 








would seldom or never occur, and when they did the law 
would prevent most of the abuses which now attend 
them. Agreements between the railroad companies 
have never been found effectual. Having no legal sanc 
tion, they continue only so long as those forming them 
could see it was for their interest to abide by them. 
Pools being under the ban of the law there is no means 
left to the associations of enforcing agreements. At the 
last session of Congress the carriers caused a bill to be 
introduced in each house authorizing agreements to ap- 
portion competitive traffic, but no action was taken on 
the bill and it is still pending. 
THE FOOD PRODUCTS CASE. 

The Northwestern food products case is considered at 
some length in the report. The Commission believes 
that the effect of the order nominally reducing rates was 
really to equalize them rather than to reduce them, 
Before the order was issued the Commission asked for 
specific information from the carriers as to corn brought 
from points west of the Missouri River to Chicago, the 
proportionate division of the rate received, the rate ac- 
tually collected, and as to the consignees. This infor- 
mation was refused. The failure to furnish this infor- 
mation was not calcuiated to lead the Commission to the 
conviction that the complaints of injustice in its action 
were well founded. The Commission considers that the 
very disclosure of the conditions of this business would 
have been a check upon reckless competition, and would 
bave given to the roads some of the benefits which they 
would expect to get from the privilege of pooling. 

The Commission caused inquiry to be made by the 
Attorney-General of the United States into violations 
of the law as to rebates and unjust discrimination, and 
complaints for criminal prosecution have been placed 
by it in the hands of United States district attorneys at 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dubuque, Memphis, 
New York and Pittsburgh. 

UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION. 

Some space is given to a discussion of what constitute 
reasonable rates, and then the subject of uniform classi- 
fication istaken up. This was one of the first matters 
to receive the attention of the Commission, which has 
insisted that one uniform classification should be made. 
The Commission has not, howeyer, overlooked the great 
difficulties attending such a work, which would affect 
not only the railroads but every section of the country, 
which would of necessity be compelled to resign some- 
thing of the advantages which it had enjoyed in respect 
to its special products or industries. Many of the ablest 
and fairest-minded railroad managers consider it a 
maxim that uniform classification can only be reached 
slowly and by successive steps. Nevertheless, in Decem- 
ber, 1888, delegates from eight of the most important 
associations convened at Chicago and appointed astand- 
ing committee to unify as rapidly as possible the several 
classifications now in use. The classification was sub- 
mitted by the committee with a recommendation that it 
should go into effect Jan. 1, 1891. Itis believed that it 
will be adopted, though possibly not by the time named, 
Unfortunately the Transcontinental Association failed 
to unite in the report, so that the Pacific Coast business 
will for the present be left tothe old confusion. The 
Commission affirms its confidence that the time is not 
far off when one freight classification will cover the 
United States. The Illinois Commission has adopted 
the classification of the Associations’ committee to take 
effect March 1, 1891, and the committee will at an early 
day confer with the railroad commissions of other 


states. 
LONG AND SHORT HAUL, 


Complaints with regard to the operation of the long 
and short: haul clause have been less frequent than dur- 
ing the preceding years, and it is believed that rates 
have been made so fairly proportionate that the clause 
no longer works injustice to the carriers, if it ever did. 
It is pointed out for the information of those who look 
upon this clause as an unwarranted invasion of the 
rights of carriers that such a law is not new. Previous 
to the passage of the act 17 states had similar provisions 
and now fully one-half of the states, by enactments 
covering a period of 40 years, have declared the prin. 
ciple of the long and short haul clause to be sound, just 
and politic. The Commission reaffirms its conviction 
that some enactments recognizing this principle will 
always remain in force. 

THE SCALPERS. 

The Commission reserves its most serious and 
indignant language for the scalpers. In its last annual 
report specific legislation by Congress was recommended 
to restrain this illegitimate and reprehensible business, 
now regarded as one of the worst evils connected with 
transportation. A bill was introduced in both houses 
of Congress early in the last session embodying the 
essential features recommended by the commission. It 
failea to pass and, in fact, is believed not to have been 
reported by the committees of either House. It is under- 
stood that strenuous opposition was made to the bill by 
the ticket scalpers of the country, and it is believed that 
railroad managers generally are in favor of efficient 
legislation for the overthrow of this evil 
and that a strong public sentiment exists 
against its toleration. The Commission has made some 
investigation of the magnitude of the business car- 
ried on by scalpers. It finds in New York thirteen 
scalping offices with an estimated annual expense for 





rent and clerk hire of from $20,000 to $25,000, and an es- 
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Fig. 1—Sectional and Side Elevations, Winthrop’s Cove Trestle 
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Fig. 2—Longitudinal and Transverse Sections of 24 ft. Bay, Winthrop’s Cove Trestle. 
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Fig. 3—Sectional and Side Elevations, Thames River Bridge Approach Trestle. 


TRESTLE PLANS—NEW YORK, 


timated annual profit of from $90,000 to $100,000. Chi- 
cago isstill more prolific in this kind of vermin, and it is 
believed that the profits from this illegitimate business 
exceed a million dollars a year. The expenses of the 
business and the profits necessarily come in the first in- 
stance from the carriers, then, indirectly, they are borne 
by the public, so that the business burts both ways. The 
harm done by an army of unscrupulous depredators 
upon a legitimate business cannot be computed by any 
known standard. Moreover, its effects are not only fin- 
ancial, but it is demoralizing to public morals and busi- 
ness honor. But, worse than this, the business of scalp- 
ing facilitates and promotes dealing in tickets and 
passes that have been stolen, uncanceled tickets, forged, 
altered and spurious tickets. One might suppose that 
a practice of this character could no more be defended 
than larceny or forgery, but, strange as it may appear, 
it is defended before legislative bodies and elsewhere. 
, COMMISSIONS, 

The payment of commissions to influence passenger 
traffic is closely allied to the business of the scalpers, 
and said by the Commission to be one of the most dis- 
turbing, wasteful and useless evils of the day. In the 
last session of Congress a bill was introduced to prohibit 
the payment of commissions, but it has not yet been 
acted upon. The voluntary action of railroads and rail- 
road associations for several years has been toward_doing 
away with this custom, but such action must be largely 





PROVIDENCE & BOSTON RAILROAD. 


futile until] there isalaw to make the practice crim- 
inal. 
AMENDMENTS. 

The Commission recommends the following amend- 
ments: 

Requiring the receiving, forwarding and delivery by 
every common carrier, at the request of any other 
common carrier, of through tra‘fic at through rates or 
fares. 

An amendment to the tenth section to remove any 
ambiguities in the language and make the criminal 
remecies applicable to acorporation as well as toits 
officers and agents. 

An amendment to the twelfth section making clear the 
obligation of witnesses to attend before the Commission, 
regardless of the boundaries of judicial districts; also 
providing for taking testimony by deposition; also that 
the Commission may make examinations by agents. 

A proyision for the free carriage of persons injured in 
rai'road accidents and of physicians and nurses attend- 
ing upon them. 

Providing ttat the payment of commissions by one 
railroad company to the ticket agents of another be ab- 
solutely prohibited, and that a similar prohibition 
extend to commissions for soliciting or procuring 
freight or pass2nger traffic by outside organizations or 
persons. 

An amendment to abolish ticket brokerage by requir- 





ing that every person who sells passenger tickets shall 
be duiy authorized by the company for which he sells, 
and that the company shall be held responsible for his 
acts. 

Providing that the payment of car mileage for private 
ears be regulated. 

An amendment giving authority to the Commission to 
call for reports from carriers at such times and covering 
such periods as may be deemed desirable. Also that the 
Commission be authorized to call for reports from com- 
panies having connecting or terminal facilities, rolling 
stock or floating equipment used by carriers. 

Finally, an amendment to the sixteenth section em- 
bodying a provision to make findings of facts by the 
Commission conclusive under such limitations as will 
properly guard the rights of carriers. 








Wooden Trestle Bridges.* 


BY WOLCOTT C, FOSTER. 





TRESTLE PLANS, NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE & Boston 
RAILROAD. 

The accompanying cuts show the plans of a double 
track trestle built across Winthrop’s Cove on the line of 
the New York, Providence & Boston Railroad. It is on 
a curve of 8 deg. 15min. and agrade of 0.714. It was de- 
signed by the Resident Engineer, Mr. J. Albert Monrce. 

Fig. 1 shows a section and side elevation of the trestle, 
and fig. 2 a section and elevation of a knee-braced bay of 
double the ordinary span. 

It will be noticed that the ties extend entirely 
across the structure, being Sin. x llin. x 22ft. The 
railiselevated by cutting the ties in a double wedge 
shaped fashion. 

The guard rails are notched 1 in. over the ties and are 
bolted through every third tie by %-in. bolts. The 
stringers are each composed of two piecesof8in. x 14 
in. timbers. Their joints are especially strong, though 
requiring considerably more iron than is generally used. 
On the outside of each broken stringer piece a splice 
block 4in. x 14in. x 6 ft. material is placel. The string- 
ers are notched 1 in. over the caps, and the caps are 
notched 1 in. to receive the stringers. The stringers are 
also drift bolted to the caps and the caps drift bolted to 
the posts. All ofthe posts are notched 2 in. into both 
the caps and the sill. 

The sway bracing is of 4in. x 12 in, plank, and is well 
fastened to the posts. There is also an ample supply of 
longitudinal bracing. 

The trestle rests upon a foundation of eight vertical 
and two inclined piles to each bent. The piles are capped 
by al2in. x 14in. x 33 ft. timber, into which they are 
notched 2in. Purlins, having a section of 12 in. x 14 in., 
and spaced 5 ft. centre to centre, separate the sill of the 
framed bent from the cap of the foundation bent. The 
piles areftied together by sway braces made of piles. 


BILL OF TIMBER—ONE BENT AND ONE BAY. 


No. 
Name. pieces. Size. 
Floor System. 
SENIII S.5.¢-0:-= 00 i8.0 09 2 8in. X 8in. 
eee 8in. x llin. x 22 ft. 
PII ins Sicccaceensees 8 8in. X 14 in. X 24 ft. (two 
: mee 4f 
— , 2in. x 14in. X 4 ft. 
Splice blocks............. {i fin x isin. x Of 
esi Bent. 
Ye Seer Rene 1 12 in. x 14 in. « 23 ft. 
Veriicai eo 4 12in. x 12in. x — ft. 
—— Se 2 12in, X 12in. x — ft. 
Sah ctaeeecbuweceanwasae 1 12in. X 14ia. x 31 ft. 
Sway brace 2 4in. < 12in. X — ft. 
Pile Bent (Foundation). 
Bes bbbavsedWemeweeain. a 1 12in. x 14 in. < 33 ft. 
Vevticai ae ka sesaee 8 14 in. diameter. 
Batter piles.......... +. 2 14 in. - 
Sway brace piles......... 2 
Miscellaneous. : 
Longitudinal braces ..... 5 4in. XX 12 in, xX 25 ft. (two 
bays). 
NR ia cn cni dc cede nis sess 6 12in. x 14 in. X 24 ft. (two 
bays). 
Splice blocks for purlins. 12 2 in. x Min. X 6 ft. (two 
bays). 
BILL OF IRON—ONE BENT AND ONE BAY. 
No. of 
Name. ate, pieces. Use. 
Sr .... Min, X 15% in. . . : 
BG cconcsess $4 in. x 19% in. Guard rail to ties. 
Re %4in. X 18% in. 12 af aay braces to posts, 
ees %in. X 22. in. Purlin splice. 
| er | ee a io{ Longitudinal braces 
Bolts (packing). 1 in, x 22% in, ence I mga 
Bolts (packing). 1in. x 26% in. 24 ——— stringers at 
— —— to_ver- 
ae : } tical piles. Sway 
.  eeeerrrer re %in. x 34 in. 6 brace piles to verti- 
\ caland patter piles. 
Drift bolts...... 34 in. sq. X 21 in. 8 Stringers to caps. 
Drift bolts...... lin. X 18 in. 6 i — 
4 ao, ‘a ar 2p to pos 
Drift bolts...... lin.  20in. 16{ Pap cap to piles. 
Spikes..........  ..seeeecee seers Ties to stringers. 


: $4 in. 24 Purlins to pile cap. 
Mi ccincaces : 24 Sill to purlins. 
Washers (wr’t) $tin: in. bolts : i6 Guard rail bolts. 
Washers (wr’t) 4in. X 4in. x 3gin. : Sway brace — 
ace 

Washers (wr’t) 4in. x 2{ alte 
Washers (wr’t) 4in. x 4in. x 44in. 12 —=e> brace, pile, e:c.. 
Washers (wr’t) 3in. x 3¢in. 
Washers (wr’t) 34in. x in. 


Separators| 
(cast) js in. X Lin. 


t 
36 Purlin splice bolts. 
64 All stringer bolts. 

Between splice 
32, blocks and string- 
|__ ers. 

{ Between _ stringers 
164 where there are no 


Separators 3% in. x fin. 
(cast) \6 \_ splice blocks. 





*Copyright, 1890, by W. C. Foster, and condensed from his 
forthcoming book on the same subject, 
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BILL OF TIMBER—24-FT. SPAN BAY. 


No. of 
Name. pieces. Size. 
Floor Sustem. 

Guard rails oe 2 8in. x 8in. 

, | (Ree Eee 22 =8in. x llin. x 22 ft. 
OPI a iis icsinccs since ; _ : - in. < 24 ft. 
See in. X Id in. x 4 ft. 
Splice blocks............. {i 4in. x 14in. x 6 ft. 


Rents, same as 12-ft. span 
bay rreviously given. 

Miscellaneous. 
Straining beam.. x 19 in. x 19 in. & 5 ft. 
Cross timbers. nee 2 10in. < 10 in. x 21 ft. 
Kuee braces.... .. 6in.  14in. x — ft. 
Packing blocks. . 12 in. x l4in. & 4 ft. 

BILL OF TRON—24-ft. SPAN BAY. 








No. 
Name. Size. pieces. Use. 

Bolta...... . Min. x 26%in. 2  Straining beam to string- 
ers. 

Re %in. X I6in... 16 Foot of knee brace to pre- 
vent knee brace split- 
ting. 

Bolts,....... %in. x 274 in. 72 Knee braces to purlins, to 


: packing blocks, to posts. 
Washers (wrought)...... . For above bolts. 


In addition to the above there will be required all of 
the iron given in previous list, except that used for fast- 
ening on the longitudinal braces and splicing the pur- 
lins. 

Fig. 3 shows the general plans of the trestle approach 
to the Thames River bridge. In general design it is 
very similar to the above described trestle, only varying 
in a few of its delails. The trestle being on a tangent, the 
ties are, of course, of even section. The stringer joint is 
somewhat different, and brace blocks are used to retain 
the foot of batter posts in place rather than the notching 
of the sill. 








Mr. Walker to the Presidents. 


We give below some extracts from an important letter 
addressed by Mr. Aldace F. Walker to the presidents of 
the roads in the Interstate Commerce Railway Associa- 
tion. The letter bears the date of Nov. 20, and appar- 
ently got into print without Mr. Walker’s knowledge or 
intention. The views which it presents are not new to 
him orto our readers, but they are given with a certain 
definiteness and directness which makes the letter un- 
commonly interesting reading. 

. . . Competition as it now _ exists 
carriers is simply war and_ the 
pleases the  unreflecting public oS eee 
fighting each other the various lines are rapid- 
ly destroying themselves. There is no occasion for ag- 
gressive action by those who represent an agrarian 
policy. All they need to do is to watch the progress of 
the strife among the roads and drop in an occasional peg 
as the cards are played. The corner has already been 
turned and the pegs are coming toward home. During 
the past fifteen years about one-third of the railway 
mileage in the United States has been reorganized or 
passed through foreclosure proceedings. One line after 
another steps one side and a portion of its capitalization 
disappears. Is this suicidal process beyond control? I 
do not believe it. But radical changes are required for 
the purpose. 

The roads have provided a place of meeting and rules 
of procedure where they methodically pit their repre- 
sentatives one against another for the purpose of what is 
called establishing competitive tariffs. Probably 90 per 
cent. of the tariff changes effected through the existing 
association rules are reductions. 

Another phase of the game is not played openly upon 
the association tables. The alleged existence of secret 
deals is often made the occasion for new tariff standards. 

Mr. Walker speaks of the cutting of passenger rates 
through the offices of ticket brokers, and continues: There 
is an abandant opportunity tor manipulation and discrim- 
ination, and the constant tariff shrinkage on the basis of 
foreign commissivuns is recognized and protected b; the 
association agreement. In freight traftic complaints of 
discrimination by means of special long-term contract 
or otherwise, of the use of commissions, free transpor- 
tation and other inducements to influence business, of 
manipulations and divisions are frequently heard,and the 
shippers have learned to —e obtain concessions 
which they know to be illegal. is is competition — 
mad. It is clear that such wild and reckless busi- 
ness methods are not in the interest of the public. It is 
equally clear that they are ruinous to the railway sys- 
tem. . . . The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
railway managers should recognize the essential unity 
of railroad interests, and act accordingly. 

It is an insult to the presidents tosay that these things 
are beyond their control. The gentlemen to whom this 
paper is addressed have the power by concurrent ac- 
tion to put an end to every unfair species of unfair com- 
petition throughout the entire territory between Chi- 
cago and the Rocky Mountains. And if this were done, 
is there any one of them who will say that his line 
is so situated that the natural flow of traffic upon fair 
and sustained rates would give it less net revenue than 
it would realize under a fighting policy? If anv one can 
do so, let him prove his case and state his price. ‘ 

A new treaty is now required, which should be based 
upon disarmament. The Jines should rid themselves of 
the machinery for rate cutting, either open or secret. 
Both are alike destructive. d venture, therefore, to sug- 
gest, somewhat more iu detail than I have heretofore 
attempted, the form of what seems to me the best 
agreement attainable at the present time. If not 
acceptable in wll particulars, perhaps parts of it may be 
found useful. 

The fundamental principles of railway association 
should be concentration of authority and unification of in- 
terest. These results may, perhaps, be reached in respect 
to freight traffic by an agreement providing for a rate 
division and a traffic division. The rate division needs 
no meetings of rate committees; but its executive 
board should have power, both original and final, in the 
establishment and publication of all tariffs, local and 
ro individual and joint. This concentration 
would largely reduce expenses in printing, and secure 
uniformity in the form of rate sheets. It should be com- 
prised of a small, but expert, intelligent board in 
constant session. Applications for changes in 
tariffs, classifications and rules and_ regula- 
tions governirg the transportation of freight 
should be presented in writing and actea upon with or 
without a hearing, as thought advisable. The 
board should also have an initiative of its own, to be 
ysed in cases of commercial necessity and of outside 


among 
situation 





competition. It should act upon broad considerations of 
right, preventing so far as possible unjust discrimina- 
tion in rates between localities, persons, and different 
descriptions of traffic, and seeking to promote the free 
and equal movement of business in every direction; it 


| Should make stability of rates a prominent factor in its 


methods, and should be expected to secure revenues 
— oa reasonable to the roads as well as to the 
public, . . . 

The executive board should owe no allegiance to any 
interest, but should be in the joint employment of all 
the lines, as the agents of each, responsible directly to 
the several boards of directors through the presidents. 

The traffic division should control the actual handling 
of the business. A _ single efficient commissioner is 
enough; but he should be subject to the supervision of 
a board of managers, composed of the highest traffic 
officials of each line. The traffic division should have 
the exclusive right to contract with connecting roads in 
respect to the exchange of business and the divisions of 
joint rates, and with shippers at all points outside the 
association territory; joint agencies should replace the 
innumerable separate agencies now in vogue; this might 
be extended ultimately to competitive points upon the 
lines of members. 

The work of the traffic division, also, might very 
properly embrace the me ey House idea, under which 
it would receive copies of all billing, adjust accounts be- 
tween companies upon through business, settle all loss 
and damage claims, and audit all car service payments. 
In other words, it should take immediate actual control 
of all joint business, and perhaps in the end of all com- 
petitive business local to the several roads. —_ 

Under such a concentration of methods it seems to 
me that the danger of destructive rate-cutting, either se- 
cret or open, would be substantially eliminated, the ret 
revenues of every line would be protected, and at the 
same time the public would be better served. 





The Indicted Railroad Officers at Chicago. 


Arguments were made before Judge Gresham at Chi- 
cago this week in support of the petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus in the case of J.C. Peasley, First Vice- 
President and Treasurer of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, committed for contempt before Judge Blodgett 
for refusing to answer questions put to him by the Grand 
Jury, as noted in these columns last week. The District 
Attorney claimed that as Mr. Peasley had testified that 
he had no personal knowledge of the payments alleged 
to have been made to one Gallup by some agent or 
official of the Burlington road, and that he had given a 
general order to his subordinates to pay all vouchers 
properly approved, that he would not incriminate him- 
self by testifving; also, that for the same reason he 
would not criminate himself by producing the books and 
papers of the company; that the production of the books 
and papers would not incriminate the company 
(as be set up) as it had been decided that 
a corporation could not be indicted under the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Counsel for the defense claimed, in ad- 
dition to the same grounds taken in the Counselman 
case, that the prosecution was attempting a piece of 
sharp practice in setting forth in the petiticn that the 
suit in which he was attempting to compel Peasley to 
testify was not against him, but against Miller, the Gen- 
eral Freight Agent; consequently Peasley’s testimony 
would not incriminate himself. The investigation was 
directed against all the agents and officers of the Bur- 
lington road. Even if Peasley’s testimony would not 
criminate himself, the production of papers and books 
(which was the principal thing aimed at) would disclose 
matters which might indirectly criminate him. The 
Grand Jury had already indicted Miller. Proceedings 
against Peasley might now be instituted, and the books 
and papers secured from him in the prosecution of the 
suit against Miller could be used, with Miller as a wit- 
ness, to convict Peasley. 

The court stated that inasmuch as this and the Coun- 
selman case were likely to run into each other in many 
points, he would consider them together and announce 
his opinion on both at the same time. Continuing, he 
said: ‘This much is plain, I think, in view of the fifth 
amendment. No man can be obliged either by a grand 
jury or a court to accuse himself. Now I think if the 
fifth amendment had never been adopted, the courts in 
this country, and in England also, under the common 
law would not tolerate the practice of obliging a man to 
come into court and submit to punishment upon 
evidence extracted from himself. In questions involving 
the liberty of persons the courts are not expected to 
consider the constitution in a narrow way. They must 
look at the substance of the thing.” 


Three Collisions Under the Block System. 


The London Railway News of Nov. 29 gives some par- 
ticulars of the collision discussed in our editorial col 
umn last week, which were not mentioned in the earlier 
accounts. Besides the accident near Taunton (bere re- 
ferred to as Norton) there were two others within two 
days. ‘The News says : 

The occurrence of three railway accidents, so closely 
together in point of time, and arising from a somewhat 
similar cause, has naturally created widespread interest. 
The first of the three accidents occurred on the Great 
Western on the night of Nov. 11. [Reported in the fait- 
roud Gazette Dec. 5.] The second took place Nov. 
1l, at Gorgie Station, on the ,inner circle of the 
North British Edinburgh Suburban Railway. In this 
case a goods train standing at the north end of Gorgie 
Station was forgotten by the signalman, and a passen- 
ger train which was improperly admitted into the sec- 
cion ran into the rear of it. There was fortunately no 





loss of life, but many persons were injured. The third 
accident occurred near Chalk Farm, on the North West- 
ern, on the 13th, An up gcods train was standing near 
the exit from the tunnel, situated between Loudoun 
road and Chalk Farm. The sigualman at the mouth of 





the tunnel overlooked it, and gave permission to Lou, 


doun Road to send forward a workman’s train, which 

ran into the goods, and caused the instant death of the 

guard in the rear brake van. 

_ The point of resemblance between the three accidents 

is that, in each case, a goods train standing on a main 

line was forgotten, and a following passenger train was 

permitted to enter the block section and to come into 

collision with it. The point of dissimilarity is that in 

the accident at Norton the goodstrain which caused the 

evil was admitted into the section by what may be 

termed a lateral movement, from one main line to the 

other, while in the two other instances the trains were 

following on the same line. All three exhibit forgetful- 
ness and a disregard of instructions, The Norton acci- 

dent is the most ere instructive, not only as being 

more disastrous, but as representing a class of accident 

difficult to guard against. The crossing of trains from 

one main line to another is specially provided for by 

stringent rules in a book of reguiations issued so 

recently as the close of 1889. The train is re- 

quired to stand within the home signal, so as to he pro- 

tected, and to be within view of the signalman, and, as 
a special precaution by night or in foggy weather, the 

engine must show ared head light in the direction in 

which a train would approach; the driver is required to 

whistle at frequent intervals to keep the signalman 

alive to the presence of the train, and the gpard of 
a train or fireman of a light engine is required to go 
to the signal box and remain there until h's train or en- 
gine is authorized to shunt back to its proper road. The 
existence of these conditions proves that all reasonable 
precautions are provided in the rules, to insure safety, 

and if they had been carried out to the letter no accident 

would have occurred at Norton, But they were only 
imperfectly fulfilled. The driver placed the engine lights 
at danger, he reversed them when the fast train had 
passed him [He should have waited until he regained his 
own track], and there was not time to place them again 
at danger before the collision. The whistle was sounded 
once only, and the signalman says he did not hear it. 
The guard remained in his brake van, and did not go to 
the signal box, The signalman was entirely oblivious of 
the position of the goods train, and a terrible collision 
was the consequence. As usual in most accidents, failure 
is due not to one circumstance only, but to a combina- 
tion of circumstances, and a series of neglects. It is the 
one element of human fallibility that nullifies a whole 
code of regulations. The moral to be drawn is to shunt 
trains from one line to another as little as possible. The 
rules, however, presc:ibe that such occupation of 
the main line must be avoided as far as practicable. 
There is a further reflection, of a general nature, sug- 
gested by these accidents—viz., that the safety of rall- 
way working depends upon the maintenance of the 
strictest discipline. The influence upon the staff must 
be moral rather than material. It must be felt at all 
times and at all places, even when the eye of authority 
is far removed. It is this necessity for the constant con- 
trol of a staff, of necessity widely scattered, that consti- 
tutes one of the great difficulties of railway manage- 
ment. Any relaxation leads to disaster, as certainly as 
a demoralized army invites defeat. The moral obliga- 
tion of implicit obedience was wanting in the guard, 
driver and signalman at Norton, and led to the lamen- 
table catastrophe. 

The collision at Chalk Farm was in consequence of 
the forgetfulness of a signalman who had such heavy 
work, for four hours every morning, that he was ex- 
cused from ente'ing the time of trains on bis register 
during those hours. He had no boy tohelp him. The 
Gorgie collision is said to .have been a case where a 
signal pulled off for a light engine was seen by the en- 
gineer of a following trainand taken by him as intended 
for himself. 








An Incident in the Life of a Locomotive. 
The engravings which accompany this are from pho- 
tographs sent to us by Mr. George A. Haggerty, Mechan- 
7 > \ 
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He went into a Far Country. 
ical Superintendent, New Brunswick Railway Company, 
and represent some of the vicissitudes of a locomotive 
which are not altogether peculiar to that road. In this 
case the engine ran over a cow and was thrown down a 
60-ft. bank, landing nearly bottom up at the edge of 
deep water in the river St. John, witbin the city limits 
of Woodstock, N. B. To rescue the engine from this 
position a track was graded obliquely down the bank, 


The Prodigal’s Return. 
and the locomotive was then turned bottom up on 
trucks, as shown, The trucks carrying it were hauled 
up the track by cables, and the engine was then hauled 
to MeAdam Junetion, a distance of 69 miles, at a speed 
of 15 miles an hours, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, erganizations and changes of compani 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
railreads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appoiniments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 








Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 








In another column we give an extract from a letter 
received from Mr. C. E. Smart, General Master Me- 
chanie of the Michigan Central Railroad, regarding 
their new high speed compound engine built by the 
Schenectady Locomotive Works. We may expect 
something new and satisfactory in this engine, as the 
Schenectady Works have been devoting much atten- 
tion to this subject, and the engine is the result of all 
investigations to date. We are pleased to note that 
the boiler has radial stays instead of crown bars, that 
it has-the extended wagon top and increased heating 
surface and steam room. This is a move in the right 
direction, and for a bigh speed compound we believe 
that this locomotive promises to be the best yet pro- 
duced. All will await with interest the results of the 
practical trials. 








On Monday there was published in the Journal of 
Irinanee, of New York, a letter from Mr. Aldace 
Walker, dated Nov. 20. The story is that the letter 
was written to the presidents of the roads in the Inter- 
State Association, and that the Journal got it from a 
Western railroad officer now in New York. Extracts 
from it appear in another column. It isa very spirit- 
ed statement of the traffic situation and reveals several 
things. Among other incidental revelations is that 
of Mr. Walker’s familiarity with cribbage, and 
there is not wanting a suggestion that he knows some 
less innocent games. But, as Rudyard Kipling says, 
‘** that is another story.” The point of the letter is that 
the railroad officers are doing a good deal more harm 
to the properties under their control than the state legis- 
latures are doing or are likely to do, and that the presi- 
dents themselves can stop the waste and ruin if they 
want to. Mr. Walker suggests a central board to 
fix all rates, and a commissioner to divide traffic. Un- 
doubtedly this is possible if all the roads can be whipped 
in and kept in—the Alton. for instance, and the 
Gould roads, with which must now be counted the 
Union Pacific. But if these roads come in, how long 
will they stay? There is the weakness of the plan. 
Can any punishment for backsliding be contrived that 
will hold all the roads toa new agreement any better 
than they have been held to the old one? Or have the 
railroad officers lately acquired, through sad experi- 
ence and much sharp discussion, such wisdom, for- 
bearance and, firmness that, having entered into an 
agreement obviously for the public good and for the 
good of railroad stockholders, they will in general 
stick to it even if one or two roads break it? To be 
sure, recent concentration of interest makes it easier to 
form an agreement, as there are fewer parties to 
agree. So it makes it possible for a few men to do 
more harm. Perhaps Mr. Walker has some plan for 
making the new agreement more stable than the old 
ones which he will present in good time, say at the 
Presidents’ meeting next Monday. If he has, we hope 
sincerely that it will be adopted and will be found effect- 
iveand durable. But until it is revealed we cannot 
help thinking that a new association, putting the rate- 





making power out of the hands of the officers of the 
individual roads, and making what is really a traffic 
pool, will but repeat the lessons of the present ones. 
We are sorry to receive the project with so little faith, 
and no one can wish for its success more than we do. 





The term of Interstate Commerce Commissioner 


Augustus Schoonmaker expires Jan. 1 next, so the ap- | 


pointment of his successor may be expected during 
the present month. Strong efforts are being made by 
leading New York City business men to induce the 
President to renominate Judge Schoonmaker. He isa 
Democrat in politics, while the administration is Re- 
publican, and yet it was clearly the intention of Con_ 


a ° | 
gress that the Commission should be non-partisan, The 


law prescribes that no more than three of the five 
Commissioners shall be of any one political party. 
This, of course, allows of the appointment of a Repub- 
lican in Commissioner Schoonmaker’s place, but, on 
the other hand, the term of another Commissioner, 


also a Democrat, expires a year hence, and in the one 


case or the other a Democrat must he given the seat. 
So, politically, there is nothing to be gained at this 
time by the substitution of a member of one party for 


the other. This being the case, greater weight can be | 


given to business considerations than is usual in appoint- 
ments by the party in power, and upon this point the 
claims of Judge Schoonmaker are conceded to be very 
strong. The business men of New York, as already 
remarked, are petitioning the President for his renom- 
ination. It is also said that the leading railroad men, 


not collectively but individually, will take quiet means 
of letting the President and Congress know that they | 


have faith in the knowledge and fairness of the pres- 
ent incumbent. Commissioner Schoonmaker has shown 


= | 
himself to be conservative when conservatism was 
needed, and broadminded enough to look upon all sides | 


of our complicated transportation questions. There 
is nothing of the demagogue about him. The decisions 
written by him have been models of fair reasoning and 
have shown a grasp of affairs and an insight into rail- 
road principles which have not been excelled in any of 
the reports of the Commission. If we are to have 
regulation of railroads by authority of the Federal 
Government it is pre-eminently important that the 
delicate questions which must inevitably arise shall be 
placed in the hands of the ablest men. Suppose for a 
moment that the present Commissioners by degrees 
should be exchanged for political hacks; what mis- 
chief could they not do to railroad and trade interests ? 
A commissioner like Judge Schoonmaker, who has 
had the experience of the Jast three years and who has 
added to his original knowledge by the experience, 
should be continued in his non-partisan position. Cer- 
tainly railroad officers must await any other appoint- 
ment with some anxiety. 








Shortly after dark on Thanksgiving day a rear 
collision happened on a railroad running into New 
York which by good luck resulted in no deaths. The 
second section of an excursion train ran into the first 
section, which had been stopped by a signal. Of 
course the newspapers said that the air brakes failed 
to act, and probably the general public accepted this 
explanation without question. The reporter’s custom- 
ary explanation of a collision is that the air brakes 
failed, and of a derailment that the rails spread, 
although either of these causes is about the last 
one that an experienced railroad man _ would 
look for. An investigation of the accident 
in question showed that the engine runner 
evidently did not see the lantern of a flagman 
who went back, or the tail hights of the section ahead, 
until he was actually into it; although the night was 
clear and rhe view open for an ample distance. He 
was discharged. There are two other circumstances 
connected with this accident that indicate that some 
one else ought to be discharged. The line in question 
is supposed to be worked under a block system, the 
train order signals at the telegraph stations being 
used as block signals. This accident took place be- 
tween two such stations, just a mile apart, and how 
both sections happened to be in the block at once we 
have not learned. The other circumstance has to do 
with the brakes. This excursion train was made up at 
a station 20 miles from the terminal. In turning 
the locomotive of the second section the train pipe 
angle cock at the rear of the tender was knocked off 
and the train of six cars, full of passengers, was start- 
ed to run the 20 miles without the air, so that the 
brakes probably would have ‘failed to work” in the 
emergency, if the engineer had called for them. The 
coupling at the front of the engine was intact, and had 
it been run backwards the air could have been used. 
Whether or. not this would have been better railroad- 
ing, all the circumstances considered, than running 


| without the air we cannot say, not knowing all the 
| conditions; but certainly good railroading required 
| that the crippled section should be kept a block behind 
| the first section. Altogether, it was a queer combina- 
|tion of faults and accidents, and the railroad is in 
| great luck not to have to settle for a long list of deaths 
| and injuries. 








The Interstate Commerce Report. 


The fourth annual report of the Interstate Commerce 
Comunission is less satisfactory than its predecessors. 
This is not surprising. The illness of Judge Cooley, 
the absence of Mr. Walker in another field of labor, 
and above all the strain of constant effort to deal with 
more work than can possibly be accomplished, are 
| sufficient to account for the difference. 
| The Commission frankly admits that rates are not 

well maintained. It discusses several of the minor 
| causes intelligently, but leaves the two most important 
elements wholly out of account. It says nothing either 
about the question of pools or the effects of over-legis- 
|lation. To handle the question without reference to 
| these two things is to play Hamlet with the part of 
Hamlet left out, and Ophelia too. 

When the Interstate Commerce law was passed every 
intelligent man knew that the pooling clause must 
prove a great obstacle to its success. It is true that 
pools had not worked particularly well; but nothing 
| else had worked at all. In those countries where the 

evils of discrimination had been best controlled pools 

| were recognized as a necessary means to that end. 
Congress attempted to secure the end and prohibit the 
means. The result was exactly what might have been 
expected. For obvious reasons the Commission does 
|not care to discuss this question exhaustively. It 
would be bad taste and bad policy for it to criticise a 
law which it was appomted to administer. But it 
ought not to ignore facts; still less ought it to pretend 
to cover the question by casting slurs on pools as they 
previously existed. To say, as may besaid with truth, 
that pools were often bad in the past does not meet the 
issue. The point is, that anything else has always 
been worse. 


For failing to see how over-legislation has interfered 
with rate maintenance the Commission is still more to 
| blame, since it has itself some share of the responsi- 
| bility in this matter. It has constantly striven to ex- 
tend its jurisdiction. Starting as an administrative 

body, it rapidly acquired the functions of a court, and 

| took more and more questions into review. Not con- 
‘tent with judging of equality of rates, it considers their 
reasonableness, and exacts from the railroads, not 
| merely that they should conform to the letter of the 
|law, but toa somewhat high standard of ideal re- 
quirements. 

This often works badly. Take the matter of classi- 
fication. It sounds wellto have a uniform classifica- 
tion throughout the whole country. It is a serious 
inconvenience to shippers to have to deal with varying 
classifications in different sections. On the other hand, 
| each section has become accustomed to its own methods. 

If we force the roads of any one section to conf. rm to 
a standard set by the others, it will so interfire with 
business usages as to create serious and well grcunded 
| opposition. There will be a strong local demand, not 
, merely for commodity rates, but for special rates; a 
| demand in many instances so well founded that the 
roads feel fairly safe in yielding to it. We are inclined 
| to think that this has been the chief result of the press- 
| ure toward increasing uniformity. The nominal dif- 
| ferences have become less, but the real variations from 
the apparent standard are greater than ever. 
| It need hardly be said that this is a thorougly bad 
result. The first thing is to have the actual rates con- 
| form to the published tariffs. To have the published 
| tariffs arranged ona good system, though an important 
| object, is a secondary one, and if it is attained by the 
sacrifice of the first it is worse than useless to the coun- 
try. If the Interstate Commerce law had contented 
|itself with prohibiting personal discriminations and 
| giving jurisdiction to the Commission and the United 
States courts in cases of such discrimination, we believe 
that it would have accomplished vastly more than has 
actually been done under the present effort to attain a 
| great many contradictory ends. 

Under these circumstances it is doubtful whether 
the request of the Commission for more power ought 
to be seconded. Its findings of fact are now prima 
facie evidence; it desires that they should be mace 
conclusive evidence. We should question the wisdom 
of this change. A new judicial body is far more apt 
to suffer from too great statutory power than from too 
little. The English commission of 1873 is an example 
of such failure. 1t had almost exactly the power 
which the Interstate Commission now asks. That 
power proved its destruction. It attempted too much, 
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It thought that it had a real power corresponding to 
its statutory power. It pretended todo a great deal. 
and actually did next to nothing. 

A new judicial body must depend for its authority 
on the moderation and reasonableness of its decisions. 
That was what the Massachusetts commission did; it 
was what the Interstate Commission at first did. Peo- 
ple acquiesced in the opinions because they felt that 
there was moral and intellectual force behind them. 
The question of having findings of fact made conclu- 
sive would not have occurred to any one in connection 
with the Louisville & Nashville petition, or the case of 
Providence Coal Co. vs. Providence & Worcester. But 
as the Commission gradually widened the field of its 
jurisdiction and tried to decide what rates were reason- 
able, it touched on more doubtful matters, and no 
longer had the unquestioned moral force behind it. If 
the Commission is wise, it will draw the lesson that 
it should not take up such questions any more than it 
can help. If it supposes for a moment that statutory 
power can take the place of moral force, or that an 
old and established court will refuse to review ques- 
tions of fact because Congress tells it not to, it is 
greatly mistaken. Now, and for years to come, the 
Commission must depend upon itself and not upon 
Congress. 

The discussion in the current report with regard to 
reasonable rates is hardly of a character which would 
make it desirable to see the Commisson assume too 
much power under this head. Many of the old- 
fashioned fallacies with regard to railroad economy 
have found their way into the reasoning. We shall 
reserve this part of the subject for discussion in a 
subsequent is:ue. 








Revising Train Rules. 


In speaking Nov. 28 about the issuance of circulars 
explaining train rules, we referred to the fact that the 
importance of circulars of this kind is not generally 
recognized, and spoke of the necessity of placing them 
on an equal footing with the rule book itself. An of- 
ticer of the Savannah, Florida & Western, the road 
whose circular was taken as the text of the article re- 
ferred to, writes to inform us that, so far as his road is 
concerned, such circulars are not left to shirk for 
themselves and be covered up under several thick- 
nesses of later circulars, but are kept in compact form 
ready for easy reference; and he has sent us a copy of 
his time table showing how this is done. 

This time table, the leaves of which are 10 X 12 in. 
has at the back part 10 solid pages containing 
abstracts of orders issued by the General Manager 
during the past seven years. These are printed in the 
order of their date, and the station agent who is dis- 
posed to hang such notices among his circus and ex- 
cursion posters is thus effectually circumvented. This 
time table also contains a number of other features 
which are somewhat unusual. There is a list of the 
general officers of the road, and this not only includes 
all branches of the service, but is supplemented by one 
giving the names of the train dispatchers, conductors, 
divided into five classes, and baggagemasters; station 
and ticket agents, attorneys for the company in differ- 
ent states, and surgeons. These are followed by a list 
of flag stations and private sidings, giving the loca- 
tion of each; a list of all turnouts, giving location and 
capacity; a similar list of private sidings, and one of 
the location and capacity of water tanks and wood 
racks, one of stock pens, of track scales, with their 
capacity, and of bridges over 100 ft. in length. Next 
comes a table showing the clearance of bridges, with a 
diagram showing the maximum space that a car can 
occupy and how the load is to be measured; and, 
finally, a list showing the rated capacity of each 
freight engine over each division of the road. 

All these features are good and deserve to be imitat- 
ed. The actual value of any one of these lists, taken by 
itself, may not be very great, but the time table is the 
most widely and most carefully circulated document 
in railroad service and is the most frequently revised ; 
and the custom of making announcements in it tends 
to kill out the practice of keeping before the employés } 
decuments and parts of documents that are out of 
date. Names of officers and of places are ameng the 
things most likely to be neglected, or to be corrected by 
agents without proper care. 

But as to instructions about ways of working, we 
should hope that most managers would not only fol- 
low Col. Haines’ plan, but go still further. There are 
171 of his circulars in this time table, and many of 
them are highly important. In fact, some of them 
are definitely titled as amendments to certain of the 
general train rules. Now, the practical point in con- 
nection with a rule is to get the employés to read it; 
and, in the case of a subject not readily kept in mind, 





to get them to refer it as often as the interest of the 


service requires. Practically, men will not do this as 
they ought, unless the rules are easily accessible; un- 
less their meaning can be got at without much search- 
ing or much thinking. Therefore the ideal way 
is to print each new circular in its appropriate 
department in the general code. A man reading, for 
instance, train rule 99 in the code will, perhaps, re 
member that it is supplemented by a circular which 
can be found in the back part of the time table; but 
if he does not remember the number or the date of the 
circular he may have to hunt some time before he 
finds it; the lazy men will not do this hunting. If 
every man would carefully note in his copy of the 
rules the dates and numbers of circulars affecting the 
rules it would partially remedy this difficulty ; but 
even if this were a complete remedy occasional revi- 
sion of the code, to embrace all alterations up to date, 
would still be necessary, and it is the desirability of 
more frequent revisions of this kind that we are now 
urging. The magnitude of the labor and expense in- 
volved in such a revision are the only arguments 
against it, and this we fully recognize; but is it as great 
as is supposed ? 

A task demanding one week’s time is felt to be an 
intolerable burden if only three days are available for 
it; but this irksome feeling is often allowed to posipone 
work the need of which is far beyoaud comparison 
with the cost of the few days’ time of a competent man. 
The Railroad Gazette's advice to railroad officers is 
generally drawn from practical railroad experience, 
and it seldom or never has suggested newspaper wis- 
dom as applicable to railroad work; but we will ven- 
ture the opinion that if the methods of large printing 
and publishing houses were more closely studied, many 
managers would feel much less complacency than they 
now do in putting up with rule books which are out of 
date, pasted over with scraps and buried in the back 
part of desks. More work at revising—or the critical 
examination necessary to decide that revision is not 
needed —would be good for most division superintend- 
ents and train masters. Literary accuracy is good for 
operating officers as well as for consulting engineers. 
Some codes of rules fail to receive necessary revision, 
because they have been issued in too costly paper and 
binding. Unless one is willing to have his rules regarded 
as perfect he should provide for revising them ; and 
this provision, if made at all, should be well considered. 
Time table forms are kept standing at the printer’, 
permanently. While we are not prepared to advise 
this course with the type used to print general rules, 
the question is worth thinking about. The practice of 
questioning men on the general rules is coming to be 
appreciated, and, although making slow progress, will 
by and by be common enough to compel recognition 
of its utility ; and then the necessity of keeping all the 
rules constantly in ‘tgood form”—to give a definite 
meaning to a somewhat vague term—will be apparent 
to all. It will be a definite aid to progress if the idea 
of keeping the code constantly revised to date is put in 
effect at once. 





Annual Reports. 








Atchison, Topeka d& Santa Fe.—This report is for the 
year ending June 30, 1890. It gives the results of opera- 
tion on an average mileage of 7,111 miles; the figures for 
the St. Louis & San Francisco, 1,329 miles, being given 
separately. The total miles of the system at the date 
of the report were 8,963.37. This was, of course, before 
the acquisition of the Colorado Midland, 274 miles. The 
introduction deals principally with the Plan of Reor- 
ganization of October, 1889, and with the acquisition of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco. All of this is now ancient 
history. It is said that on Oct 15, 1890, there remained 
outstanding less than 1}; per cent. of the $148,466,000 of 
bonds required to be deposited under the plan of re- 
organization and that “deposits under the plan con- 
tinue.” 

Since the reorganization there has been a general con- 
solidation of officesjand working staffs, resulting in econ- 
omy in administration and in more eflicient service. 


Certain heavy terminal charges have also been saved. ; words, it now requires $1,600,000 instead of $1,200,000 for 


During the 18 months up to June 30, 1590, there were no 
extensions of the system, by consolidation or otherwise, 
except by the acquisition of the St. Louis & San Francis- 
co. The following statement is made concerning the 
necessary heavy expenditures on track, ete: 

“When your board assumed direction of your com- 
any’s affairs, there were 2,058 miles of new railroad 
ines which had been within a short period of time 
opened for operations, but which had not been in many 
instances completed for ordinary economical as well as 
safe working. This mileage from its incomplete state 
was expensive to operate, and its local traffic almost 
wholly undeveloped. In bringing up the roadbed and 
tracks of these lines to a standard essential to a proper 
return from operations, and to a condition consistent 
with safety, your directors found it necessary to make 
reasonabl nope expenditures, notably on the Chicago 
line and the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe ilway, for 
ditchiny, filling, additional side tracks, buildings, and 
for other necessary purposes. To accommodate the in- 
creased traffic incidental to the acquisition of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railway, the main line of which 
connects your Gulf, Colorado Santa Fe Kailway at 


* 


Paris, Tex., the Paris-Dallas branch of the latter road 
was found to require almost entire rebuilding.” 


The money for these expenditures was provided for in 
the reorganization. 

Up to August, 1889, much new equipment was stored, 
but since that time the traffic has called for more equip: 
ment than the company had at its command. Provision 
for additional cars and engines has been made since the 
close of the fiscal year. 

Below are given figures of the results of operation. 
The increase in freight earnings is notable. The de- 
crease in earnings from passengers and express is at- 
tributed to the “reaction from the Southern California 
boom.”* 

1888-89. 


$17,914,975. 22 
7,199,994 .35 


1889-90, 
Earnings: 
NE GRS LS \ccedauas Oe aeeaas $21,733, 153.61 
re ae 6,610,083 .78 








Riess. Ralibesebahaseuncenbeite 742,916.79 "721,323.71 
ee eked ute ep sce sinaned 764,552.67 878,101.18 
NE Nicincscccrctee seee 1,153,700 18 858,474.44 

ee Kina 00060 p000 $31,004,357 .03 27,572,868 .90 


Operating Expenses : 
Maintenance of wan 


$4,525,013 48 
Maint« nance of bui 227,705.96 
Maintenance of roiling stock..... 2,669,467 .63 
Transportation and traffic exp... 12,641,069.32 


$4, 139,476.14 
237,270.16 
3,420,571 11 
12,146 099.88 


General expenses ................. 857,099.87 857,060.90 
Total A teehee . eed mani $20,920,386.26 $20,800,478.19 
a ea er $10,083,970 .77 $6,772,390.71 








Average operated mileage....... 7,110.95 7,089.25 
Average per mile: 
Gross earnings...............00+06 $4,335.52 $3,910.70 
Operating expenses.............. 2,862.88 2,876.33 
I ie ete akdecensvnee $1,472.64 $1,034.37 
Total revenue train miles........ 22,284,699 20,380,689 
Per revenue train mile: 
Gros CAFMINS. ....00.0000000008 . $1.39 $1.35 
Operating expenses..... ........ mit 1.02 
PU IIIS venience dvacesee 45 33 
Certain traffic statistics are as follows : 
ZOOS CRBTIOE 00050 cesesesses sosassess 7,741,658; increase, 982,417 
| RR .. 1,769, 828,696 ; increase, 367,036,854 
Average haul _............... 228.61 miles; increase, 21.07 miles 
Rate per ton per mile.. ...-1.228 cents; decrease, 0.05 cents 
Passengers carried . .. ss <oeednoe 4,235 671; increase, 17,326 
Passenger miles................. 295,234,950; decrease, 2,573,096 
Average journey.............. 69.70 miles; decrease, 0.90 miles 


Rate per passenger ner mile. ..2.234 cents; decrease, &.186 cents 
The income account in brief is, for nine months; 


RS os cp edksanscaswennwhen $7,632,348 
NN OE OEE OE EE 854,201 
$8,486,549 


NN i, cio d cc peeinpanbeanessnenis $7,471,067 
Sundry discounts and losses.................. 47 


7,21 
Paid to St. Louis & San Francisco............ 198,132 7,716,416 





I< cacesndndhsandbathe obese ccaknemene $770,133 
Loss liability for deficit of auxiliary roads 

not in general account................. s+. 321,940 
Sarees Tue GD, BDV... cc ccccccccccccercccecvec $415,194 


The footings of the general accounts reach the enor- 
mous total of $343,041,613.88. The capital stock is $102,- 
000,000; the funded debt $231,655,471. In the assets 
“ franchises and property” appear for $81,000,000; ** per- 
manent investment” (stocks and bonds of leased and 
auxiliary lines), for $207,500,000, and the capital stock 
in the treasury is $11,161,000. 


Great Northern.—The first annual report of the Great 
Northern Company and the report of the St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Manitoba for seven months are alike in this 
respect, that results are stated without that fullness of 
detail which other railroads print in their reports to 
stockholders. Interest on bonds and six per cent. divi- 
dends on the old Manitoba stock were paid while a sur- 
plus (Great Northern) of $413,528 is shown. This latter 
company began quarterly dividends of one per cent. on 
Nov. 1. 

It will be remembered that the Great Northern leased 
all the lines controlled by the Manitoba, guaranteeing 
six per cent. dividends. This was done to unify the 
system. In consideration of the guarantee the 
Manitoba turned over all the stocks and bonds in its 
treasury, the lessee in turn agreeing to pay off $8,000,000 
of collateral five per cent. trust bonds from which the 
Manitoba had originally realized but $6,000,000, these 
bonds being payable at a premium whenever demanded, 
The money for this payment was obtained by an issue of 
$20,000,000 of Great Northern preferred stock sold to 
Manitoba stockholders at 50, thus realizing $10,000,000. 
If now we suppose that four per cent. will continue to be 
paid upon the Great Northern preferred, the result of 
the lease is to cancel the interest on the collateral bonds, 
$400,000, while adding $800,000 in dividends; or in other 


expected dividends annually. There are no other 
sources of revenue to the new company except those 
transferred from the old. 

A knowledge of these facts adds interest tothe figure 
for the year, where a surplus of $927,000 appears. Th 
gross earnings increased one million of dollars, but th 
expenses decreased $50,000. One explanation is in th 
load for freight trains, which rose from 153 tons in 1889 to 
180 tons this year. There was an increase in train mile- 
age of 10 per cent., while motive power and conducting 
transportation show increases of about 1 per cent. only- 
No details are given, so the items wherein economy was 
exercised can only be conjectured. Maintenance of cars 
and general office expenses increased about 20 per cent. 

Thece increases were more than offset by the saving 
in maintenance of way and structures, which, during 
the year, averaged only $275 per mile. Doubtless the 
Manitoba can be cheaply maintained, but such a sum as 








this is evidently inadequate. The report of the Com- 
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missioner of Labor gives $1.21 as the standard daily pay 
in Minnesota for a common laborer. The wages of one 
man per mile for eight months (supposing a section 
hand to receive no more) would make up the_amount 
set apart by the Manitoba. This leaves nothing for 
ties, materials, work train expenses, etc., nor for re- 
pairs to buildings. It is hard to believe that a rail- 
road in Minnesota can be properly maintained per an- 
num for less than three times the sum named, which, if 
spent by the Manitoba, would have wiped out the $900,- 
000 surplus and two of the quarterly dividends. 

President Hill of the Great Nerthern about a fortnight 
ago made some severe remarks about traffic managers 
as a set of rascals, because of low rates, which occa- 
sioned some feeling. The Chicago Tribune in answer 
charged many sins of the same kind against Mr. Hills 
one instance being a rate of 65 cents per ton on ore from 
Butte to Great Falls, a distance of 172 miles, and $6 per 
ton from Great Falls to Buffalo, N. Y., adistance of 2,100 
miles. This being a 20 years’ contract, and figuring out 
about 4 mills per ton per mile (a very low basis for a west- 
ern road), it was said to be a losing arrangement. The 
Pioneer Press, commenting upon this case, says: “A per- 
usal of the Great Northern report will convince any one 
that the company gets more net revenue from the rates 
above named (less than five mills per ton per mile) than 
it did when it received $400 per car for the haul from St. 
Paui to St. Vincent.” In the absence of details, we may 
assume that the analysis of expenses above made is cor- 
rect. If this be so, and if the Manitoba must cut down 
its maintenance of way to $275 per mile in order to accu- 
mulate dividends, it follows that the ore rates of the 
Manitoba do aot yield (as claimed by the Pioneer Press) 
enough net revenue to warrant so low a quotation. The 
severe remarks of President Hill about other railroad 
men seem hardly justified. 








John B. Aulman, a brakeman of the Philadeiphia & 
Reading, who was tried under a criminal charge in con- 
nection with a fatal rear collision on Nov. 2, was ac- 
quitted when brought before the court at Norristown, 
Pa., Dec. 5, the district attorney withdrawing his plea 
for conviction when it was shown thatthe railroad com- 
pany had failed to provide Aulman with a book of rules. 
There was apparently no denial of the fact that the train 
was not properly protected by flag, and that Aulman’s 
place was the one whose oftice it was to do the flagging; 
but on the simple question of how or when he was 
taught his duties the prosecution broke down. It may 
be that the case was dropped for other reasons; cer- 
tainly many such cases in the past have been 
allowed to lapse for no apparent reason except sym- 
pathy for the accused, or lack of energy on the part 
of the prosecuting officer, or a feeling that the 
punishment of the principal offender alone 
would still leave a number of other guilty ones unpun- 
ished, and so be ina sense unfair; but the case as re- 
ported is illustrative of a considerable class, and should 
therefore be noted. Two or three railroad managers 
have lately instituted criminal proceedings against 
negligent trainmen, and others will doubtless follow 
this example ; and there are indications that the investi- 
gation of collisions is likely to come before the courts in 
a more businesslike manner in the future than hereto- 
fore; but it behooves those who wish to promote the 
public welfare in this way to be sure of their ground. 
At the rate lawyers usually pick flaws in any kind of 


a document and any line of argument or of evi- 
dence, they would have little trouble in clearing 
negligent flagmen on a good many roads_ be 


sides the Reading. If Aulman had had a book, the 
question would only have been pushed along one notch ; 
his lawyer would next try to show that he hadn’t found, 
or hadn’t been shown, the particular rule under discus- 
sion, or that the language was ambiguous or confusing. 
And then, if he knew the rule, a claim that he had been 
out too many hours or evidence that he at some times 
was overworked would influence a jury sufficiently to 
soften the verdict down to a point where it would be of 
little public benefit. Punishments under the criminal 
law are doubtless needed, as wholesome lessons, in sev- 
eral lines of railroad service, but there is no use in 
continuing the succession of farces that have hereto- 
fore wastei the time of the courts and deceived the 
public. To secure conviction of individuals before a 
court and jury on a serious criminal charge requires a 
strong network of facts and reasoning at best, and in 
cases like those we now speak of, where there are few 
precedents in favor of the law, the task is doubly hard. 
The business of (physically) ‘‘ conducting transporta- 
tion” is an exceedingly complicated one, and when a 
man is going to be convicted of doing his part of it negli- 
gently, itis important to show that all other parts of 
the machine generally work well; but this cannot be 
done without much thought and labor. 








The Peninsular division of the Chicago & North west- 
ern, the business of which is chiefly carrying ore from 
the mines in northern Michigan to Lake Superior, is 
claimed by its friends to be the busiest single track road 
in the country, and a copy of the summer time table has 
been sent to usin support of this statement. While a 
time table does not prove the case, owing to the varying 
customs of different roads as regards running additional] 
sections of regular trains or special trains on telegraphic 
orders, the appearance of this table goes far to substan- 





tiate the claim made. Its leaves are13 x 23 in., and the 
time table for trains in one airection between Escanaba 
and Antoine runs across a double page, making virtually 
one table 39in. wide. The distance between the points 
named is 53 miles, divided as follows: 


ESCANABA, 
9 


double. 
N -_ NTA 
single. ! 
Ww av ro EDAH. | 
18 double. } 


ANTOINE. 


The single track portion, it will be seen. is in the mid- 
dle of the division. There are two passenger trains each 
way over about half the division and three each way 
over the remainder. Various trains begin and end their 
runs at places other than the termini, but the list foots 
up 36 or 37 freight trains each way daily over the 26- 
mile section of single track. The schedules of these , 
trains each show from four to eight meeting points be- 
tween Narenta and Waucedah, not counting either of 
these places, the average number of meeting points for 
each train being six. Many of the notes indicate that 
two trains are met, and some of them indicate that two, 
are met and one is passed. There are 13 stations where 
trains can meet, and the average distance between them 
is 1.91 miles. Of course, the difficulty in running these 
trains, and, consequently, the degree of skill required: | 
depends largely on the length and arrangement of the | 
sidings or loop tracks by which these meeting points | 
are passed. On this point we have no detailed informa- 
tion, but, in a general way, the ‘* hot” condition of the 
tracks is indicated by the fact that for the nine miles 
out of Antoine, where there is a double track, the three 
passenger trains use one of unning in both 
directions—that is, the north track is used for both east- 
bound and west-bound passenger and east-bound freight 
trains, while west-bound freights have the south track 
wholly to themselves. The exceptions to the general 
rule giving trains moving toward Escanaba the absolute 
right of track make a lang pene. 








The last boat of the season passed through the Sault 
Ste. Marie Canal on the 3d inst., and the canal is officially 
closed, with 228 days of navigation from April 20th, as 
against 234 days last year. Although to the six days 
shorter season must ve added a loss of 88% hours 
through the breaking of alock valve, the business done 
shows an increase of 20 per cent. over that of 1889, and 
last year showed a like advance on the business of 1888. 
The principal items of the last two years’ business are as 
below : 





1890. 1889, 

Vessels, number a onataee ih waite wheats Wace s 10,597 9,579 
SS RR ee oe eee ET 4,970 4.684 
Registered tonnage net...... ......... 8,454,435 7,221,935 
Freight towage, net tons.......... .... 9,041,213 7,516,022 
Passengers, number ._......... cians 24,856 25.112 
rence ree rr 2,076,925 1,629,197 
Flour, barrels...... 3,239,104 2,228,707 
OR <> ace obansavicevewad 16,217,370 16,231,854 
Other grain, bushels.... ......... 2,133,245 2,044,334 
OE, ID SII oon sn ncn aeensayejes 4,774,768 4,095,857 
Manufactured and pig iron, net tons.. 116,327 57,560 
Bs IN ha 60s 6140.04.00 Badedbc anne 179,431 

SN TS Rica ic cn vecccccceseices 43,729 

Silver ore, net tons. 3,432 

Lumber, 1,000 ft. B. M. 311,929 315 
Unclassified fr eight, ne BRIS co 5 oot cs, 371,291 312 "410 


The freight carried this year is valued at $10,221,87 
as against $8,373,254,715 for that carried in 1889. eon 
is a slight decline in the number of passengers and in 
silver ore. The decline in grain transported is more than 
made up by over one million more barrels of flour. The 
total increase of freight, 1,525,190 tons, and of registered 
tonnage, 1,232,500, is important. 


Senator Sawyer, of Wisconsin, has this week intro- 
duced a bill in the United States Senate to amend Sec- 
tion 5 of the Interstate Commerce law so as to provide 
that agreements for the apportionment of traffic may 
be entered into between common carriers, subject to the 
provisions of the act. The bill proposes that the Com- 
mission shall have power, after hearing parties inter- 
ested, to suspend any such agreement the purpose or 
effect of which shall be to maintain transportation 
charges above reasonable rates or to cause unjust dis- 
crimination between persons. It is understocd that the 
committee will give a hearing on the bill this week. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Report of the New York Produce Exchange for the year 
ending July 1, 1890, with the Charter, By-Laws and 
Trade Rules adopted by the Exchange and a List of 
Members. 

This is a volume of about 500 pages, containing a great 
body of information of interest and frequent use to the 
student. The statistical report prepared by J. G. Brown. 
Statistician of the Exchange, occupies the last 140 pages, 
It consists entirely of tabular matter, with a pretty com- 
plete index. 


Metallurgy of Silver, Gold and Mercury in the United 
States, Vol.2: Goldand Mercury. Ky Thomas Egle- 
ston, LL. D., Professor of Mineralogy and Metallurgy, 
School of Mines, Columbia College, New York. John 
Wiley & Sons. 1890. 


The first volume of this treatise was published in 1887, 
and from the author's preface it appears that still a third 


volume, on silver bearing lead ores, is to be expected, 





; Aqueduct Bridge, Washington, D. C., 
j;aged by the great 





This volume contains 920 pages, with a copious index and 
many illustrations, 





ein of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, ‘De- 
cember, 1889. 


This issue contains two or three papers of special in- 
terest. The longest is one of 24 pages, by Mr. F. J. Am- 
weg, on the Market Street Cantilever Bridge of the 
Schulkill River, Philadelphia. This structure was com- 
pleted May 1, 1888. It carries a double street railroad 
track and a roadway on either side, and has besides two 
sidewalks. 

Another paper, of nine pages, by Mr. C. B. Hunt, de- 
scribes the repairing of the foundation of a pier of the 
which was dam- 
flood of June, 1889. A cavity was 
scoured under the north edge of the foundation, 4 ft. deep 
and running back 6 ft. under the pier. The depth of the 
foundation was 35 ft. below the water level, the total 
height of masonry being 65 ft. The settlement of 
the pier produced a movement of the top of about 34 
in. The cavity was filled with concrete, lowered in bags 
and placed in position by divers. The repairs occupied 
ll days. No attempt was made to restore the pier to its 
vertical position. The concrete is protected by a consid- 
erable amount of rip-rap. The cost was $3,112 for the 
concrete and $1,394 for the rip-rapping. 

Another very short paper is by Mr. P. F. Seentiinaee 
on Pumps and Methods Used for Grouting the New 
York Aqueduct. 


Directoru of Technical Literature. By Fritz v. Szczepan- 
ski. First annual issue for 1889. New York: Inter- 
national News Co, 


This is a little volume of 80 pages, very compactly 
printed, containing titles of books, annuals and journals 
published in America, England, France and Germany. 
It is a classified catalogue covering the literature of 
architecture, engineering, railroads, electricity, etc. 

Messrs, John Wiley & Sons announce as in preparation 
“Wooden Trestle Bridges,” by Wolcott C. Foster, C. EK. 
The reader can judge of the value of this work by the 
papers which have been running in the Rai/road Gazette 
during the last year, all of which,and much more ma- 
terial, will be collected in the work now in preparation. 
There is no work of this character in the language, and 
the papers which have been published by us have at- 
tracted much interest. 

Transactions of the —, Soc iety of Mechanical 


Engineers. Volume ll. 1890. R. Hutton, Secretary, 
12 West Thirty-first street, New York City. 


This stout volume of about 1,200 pages contains the 
papers and discussions of the New York meeting, 
November, 1889, and the Cincinnati meeting, May, 1890. 
It also contains a list of members and the rules of the 
Society. There is an excellent index, by subjects and 
authors. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Illustrated Catalogue of the Consolidated Car Heating 


Compmy. Albany, N. Y.; 115 Broadway, New York 
City ; 616 Phenix Building, Chicago. 


This is a very handsome catalogue, illustrating and 
explaining the numerous devices controlled and man- 
ufactured by this company. These cover quite fully the 
field of continuous train heating by steam from the loco- 
motive, and also by hot water circulation. The Consol- 
idated Company owns the patents formerly the property 
of the Sewell Safety Car Heating Company, the McElroy 
Car Heating Company, the Standard Car Heating and 
Ventilating Company (Westinghouse), the Automatic 
Car Heating Company of Detroit, and the Universal 
Car Heating Company (Leland patents). Special atten- 
tion is called to a considerable list of new devices for 
1890-91, including an automatic temperature regulator, 
the commingler storage system, the Consolidated steam 
coupler, etc., also the solid fireproof heater. This is a 
heater for water circulation, very compact in form and 
adapted to be placed in heater rooms cut off from the 
body of the car. It is a shell of 18-in. tubings, \ in. 
thick, within which is a cast iron lining, the space be- 
tween the shell and the lining being filled with asbestos 
fire-felt. A water coil is placed in the chamber of the 
heater. Within the coil is a coal space, which is de- 
signed to hold a 24-hour supply of coal. This heater is 
provided with an improved grate rigging. The dimen- 
sions over all of the heater are 42 in. high by 18 in. di- 
ameter. 


Illustrated Cataloque 
Works, E. P. 
October, 1890. 
This catalogue shows and describes boring and turn- 

ing mills, bolt cutters, lathes, screw machines, etc. The 

illustrations are well cut on wood and handsomely 
printed. 


of the Bridueport Machine Tool 
Bullard, proprietor, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Itlustrated Catalogue of Pedrick & Ayer 
Hamilton street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This catalogue shows a great variety of machines and 

special applications, many of which have been illus- 
trated from time to time in the Railroad Gazette. These 
include Richard’s open side planing and shaping ma- 
chines, universal milling machines, cylinder boring ma- 
chines, and special tools for railroad repairshops. Like 
the two other catalogues mentioned above, this one, by 
the variety and fullness of its illustrations, is a real addij- 
tion to a library, 
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Cataloque of the Schoen Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


This is a small illustrated pamphlet showing a few of 
the designs in pressed steel shapes manufactured by this 
company, such as stake pockets, centre plates, drawbar 
rigging, corner bands, the Schoen pressed steel dead 
block, brake beam, etc. 





Illustrated Cataloques of the Ashcroft Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Consolidated Safety Valve Company, 111 
Liberty street, New York City. 


These are both new catalogues, recently distributed to 
the trade The catalogue of the Ashcroft Manufactur- 
ing Company shows steam and water gauges, revolution 
counters, test pumps, stocks and dies, spike cutters, 
vises,the Tabor indicator, Moscrop’s continuous recorder 
and a considerable variety of other special instruments. 
The catalogue of the Consolidated Safety Valve Com- 
pany treats entirely of pop safety valves. 





Price List of Improved Hudraulic Jacks, Screw and Lever 
Jacks, etc. Watson & Stillman, 204 to 210 Kast Forty- 
third street, N@éw York City. October, 1890. 

Several different kinds of jacks have been added to 
the former lists of this well known house, as, for instance, 
a hydraulic car box jack. This is made with a capacity 
of from 4 to 10 tons; total height 11 in., lift from 3 to 6 
in. Another handy tool shown is a hydraulic piston rod 
jack, designed to work between the cross-head pin and 
theend of a piston rod of a locomotive. The limited 
space makes a very compact tool necessary and one that 
can be used without hammering. This jack has a ca- 
pacity of over 15 tons and a motion of %¢ in. in the rams. 
It weighs complete 12 lbs. Over 100 different sizes and 
styles of jacks are illustrated. 


TECHNICAL. 


Manutacturiog and Business, 


Carnegie Bros. & Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., are placing 
35 Roney stokers in the Edgar Thomson Steel Works at 
Bradford, Pa. 

The Spang Steel & Iron Co., of Sharpsburg, Pa., the 
Akron tron Co., Akron, O., and the Standard Oil Co., 
Philadelphia, have each ordered a number of the Ridge- 
way hydraulic cranes. 

The Carolina Oil & Creosote Co. has shipped the fol- 
lowing material, valued at about $7,804, to be used in 
the construction of the Nicaraugua Canal: 109,788 ft. of 
creosoted jiles, valued at $3,633; 129,608 ft. of creosoted 
lumber, valued at $4,032; 6,030 ft. non-creosoted lumber, 
valued at $109. 


The Pennsylvania Steel Co., Steelton, Pa,, has con- 
tracted with William Tod & Co., of Youngstown, O., for 
one of its No. 1 tables, to be placed in the new rail mill, 
Sparrows Point, Md. . 

Thomas J. Bray, Superintendent of the plant of the 
Paige Tube Co., at Warren, O., has been granted a 
patent on a machine for cold rolling metallic pipe. The 
company will have a half interest in the patent. 

The Continental Tube Works, recently leased by T. 
Lisseli Everson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is now renning in 
fuli end turning outa large production of pipe daily. 
Mv. Everson bas also leased the Elba [ron Works, which 
will supply skelp iron to the tube works. 


The Consolidated Brake Adjuster Co., of Chicago, has 
been chartered in Illinois. Its capital stock is $501 00, 
and its object is to manufacture devices for adjusting 
the slack caused by the wear of brake shoes. The in- 
corporators are Charles F. Quiney, Arthur Crandall, 
Richard W. Wright. 

A company is being formed at Dallas, Tex., with $235,- 
000 capital stock, to establish works to manufacture car 
axles, shafting, etc. 


iron and Steel, 


The Illinois Steel Co, recently put_a new merchant bar 
mill in operation in its Bay View Works, at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


The West End furnace at Roanoke, Va., was fired up 
Saturday for the first time. The Roanoke Iron Co. is 
also building two rolling mills, which will be completed 
before next summer. 

The steel mill of the Bethlehem Iron Co., at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., bas been closed owing to lack of orders. One 
(housand men are thrown out of employment. 

F. T. Aschman, of Sharon, Pa, has contracted for a 
five-ton open-hearth steel mejting furnace, and is also 
fitting up a foundry and machine shop to make steel 
castings of all kinds. It is expected that the plant will 
be in working order by next January. 

Hughes & Patterson, of Philadelphia, have com 
menced the erection of a new 140 x 120 ft. rolling mill 
on the site of their old one at Beach and Vienna streets, 
Work will be commenced on a Lew puddling mill, 160 x 
00 fi.. having five furnaces, with a total daily capacity 
of 60,000 lbs. : 

The plant of the Sterling Steel Co., located at Demm- 
ler, Pa., has resumed operations after an idleness of two 
weeks for repairs and additions. A new batterv of four 
boilers has been put in, a new building 35 « 72 ft. erect- 
ed. The works having returned to the use of coal, most 
of these improvements was made necessary. 

The iron plate department of the Britton Rolling Mill 
Co., Cleveland, O., is nearing completion. The engine, 
boiiers and rolls have ariived from Chicago, and are 
being put in position. 

The large furnace “A” of the Monongahela Furnace 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has been blown in. 


The Rail Market. 


S’erl Rails.—There seems to be no actual business and 
the market is about as dull as pessible. The rail mills 
are not inclined to close orders at present prices, believ- 
ing that quotations must soon improve. e onl 
mills making a quotation are those at Chicago, whic 
zive $30@ $31.50. 

O!d Rails.—The quotations at New York are $22; at 
Pittsburgh, $27@$27.50 for old iron rails and $17.50 for 
short lengths of old steel rails; at Chicago, old iron 
oy are quoted at $23.50 and old steel rails at $16@ 
319.50, 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


New Car and Machine Shops. 
A company is being organized at Ridgeville, Tenn., to 
establish car works. The company will purchase the 
planing mill and machine shop of W. B. Farrar & Co. 
The Norfolk & Western will probably build new car 
shops at Shenandoah, Va., forthe Shenandoah Valley 
division. 


The Southern Pacific hes commenced the erection of 
| a new round house at Victoria, Tex. 


The East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia contemplate 
establishing machine shops at Rome, Ga. 


Boston & Albany Spring Plank. 
A novel design of spring plank for passenger car 
trucks is shown herewith. It was designed for the Bos- 
ee & Albany passenger cars. It is constructed as fol- 
ows: 
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Two pieces of 5»2in. plank are secured together by 
oak laterals 6» 2 in. rabbetted on to the spring plank as 


shown. The planks are carried on axles shown at A, 
and rest on carriers shown at F. These carriers are 
separated by the collar at the centre of the axle. A de- 
tail of the hangers is shown at C, andthe top hanger 
bearing 1s given at I), 


Test of the Norwood Car Replacer, 


A test was made of the Norwood car replacer, on the 
tracks of the B.& O. at Baltimore, Nov. 29, un- 
der the supervision of officers of the road. A gondola car 
loaded with paving blocks and weighing 95,000 lbs, 
was derailed on a slight curve. The replacers being in 
position, the locomotive was started and the wheels rose 
on tke replacers and from thei to the tracks as smoothly 
as though passing over a switch. Several new features 
have recently been added to this device, which were 
tested at the same time. Notable among these are the 
substitution of a clamp to fasten the inside frog, for the 
wooden brace, and the manner of adjusting the clamp 
on outside frog. Among those present were S. B. Craw- 
ford, Master Mechanic, E. W. Grieves, Master Car Build- 
er, and Edw. Andrews, Wrecking Master of the B. & O. 
The offices of the company are at 109 North Charles 
Street, Baltimore. 


Trials of the Heals Engine Brake and Lough- 
ridge Train Brake. 


We have received from Mr. James Howard, Manager of 
the Beals Railway Brake Co., a somewhat detailed re- 

ort of the tests made of the Beals and Loughridge 
Coahes on the Lynchburg & Durham Railroad last 
month. We have alread 
road has adopted tne 
equipment. 

he train on which the trials referred to were made 

consisted of a Baldwin 10-wheel engine, fitted with the 
Beals brake, six loaded freight cars and two empty ones 
fitted with the Loughridge brake, one combination car 
and a Pullman not braked. 

Preliminary tests were made with the engine alone 
down a grade of 80 ft. per mile at a speed of 20 miles per 
hour. The engine was — in a distance of 250 ft., 
the boiler pressure being 120 lbs. On the same grade at 
25 miles an hour the distance taken to stop was 262 ft., 
boiler pressure 150 Ibs. Again, at 18 miles per hour, the 
distance run was 450 ft., boiler pressure 150 }bs. and the 
throttle open. The driver brake was operated by steam, 
and for that reason the boiler pressures are noted. 

The train was run from Lynchburg to South Bos‘on 
Va., a distance of 60 miles, muny stops being made, and 
several of them repeated with, it is said, uniform results. 
Details of three stops are given. One on an 88-ft. down 
grade, speed, 40 miles per hour; time of stop, 19 seconds; 
distance, 574 ft. Another on a 26-ft., down; grade, speed, 
30 miles an hour; time, 17 seconds; distance. 352 ft., the 
rails wet with drizzling rain. Another stop was made 
with the engine-brake alone, the air at the back of the 
tender being cut off; grade, 26 ft., down; speed, 30 miles 
per hour; time, 37 seconds ; distance, 657 ft. 

It is said that there was no shock in any of these 
stops, and that the release of the Loughridge brake is 

ractically instantaneous, as it took but five seconds for 
he train to get in motion after the full stop. 


The Wanamaker Car Scale. 

The car scale invented by Mr. C. B. Wanamaker is a 
novel device designed to secure greater accuracy and 
dispatch in weighing freight cars. It consists in attach 

ing to each car a system of levers similar to those of an 
codinary latform scale. The levers are suspended from 
the car sills and so arranged that when not in use the 
knife-edges at all the bearings are released from contact 
with the hardened steel plates in order to prevent wear. 
The scale is operated by means of four bydraulic jacks, 
which act as fulcra to the secondary levers, and are fed 
by pipes leading from a small oil pump situated near 
the scale beam A the riddle of the car. The short arms 
of the main levers bear upon steel plates which are let 
into the upper surfaces of the truck bolsters. When the 


mentioned the fact that that 
ughridge train brake for its 
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oil pump is worked the jacks act upon the levers and 
lift the car body clear of the trucks. The reading is then 
taken at the scale beam. The scale beam is fitted with 
the usual counterpoise and sliding weights, as well as 
an adjustment. ith the oil pump, it is encased in a 
box, the door of which cannot be closed till the jacks 
have been released. 

The Wanamaker Car Scale Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
have equipped a standard freight car with the appara- 
tus, which will be taken to the prominent railroad cen- 
tres for exhibition. 


Nickel Steel at the Homestead Works. 


The recent test of the nickel steel armor plate at An- 
napolis has been supplemented by Carnegie, Phipps & 
Co., at their works, near Pittsburgh. Two tests were 
made on Dec. 5 with specimens taken from a five ton 
heat in a Bessemer converter. A chemical analysis of 
the French metal shows a percentage of nickel of 3.32, 
while that of the Pittsburgh metal is 3.16. A part of 
this beat was rolled into three-quarter-inch plates from 
which a number of specimens were cut. The first test 
gave an elastic limit of 50,000 lbs., ultimate tensile 
strength of 100,000 Ibs., elongation 1514 per cent. and re- 
duction of area at fraction 29'¢ per cent. The second 
test gave an elastic limit of 60,000 Ibs., ultimate tensile 
strength, 102,000 Ibs.; elongation, 15!¢ per cent., and re- 
duction of area at fraction, 26!¢ per cent. 


A Government Contract, 
The Government has awarded the American Dredgin 
Co., of Philadelphia, a contract for completing the work 
of widening and deepening the ship channel to Balti- 
more, The work will cost nearly $750,000, 


The East River Tunnel. 


The New York Board of Aldermen last Tuesday 
granted a franchise to the New York & Long Island 
Railroad Company. The project of this company was 
very fully described in the Railroad Gazette of May 9, p. 
318. It is proposed to connect the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad with the Long Island Railroad 
by a very carefully worked out scheme of tunnels. The 
project has been before the New York aldermen for three 
years, but until now the franchise has been withheld. 
| It was finally secured with considerable difficulty, the 

vote being 14 in favor and 11 against. One member of 
the board was not present. 











THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 


Three yard brakemen were discharged by the Union 
Pacific at Ogden, Utah, about ten days ago. The result 
was a strike of the night men, and on Monday last the 
— force of the union and non-union men left their 
work. 


Thirty-seven yard brakemen of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
at Pittsburgh, struck last week because of the arrest of 
three men who broke into a shanty. Asa result of the 
strike the Pittsburgh Junction road was blockaded and 
the entire Pittsburgh divisiou was considerably embar- 
rassed. The company expected to get sufficient new men 
by Thursday of this week. 

Pullman dining cars have been put on the fast over- 
| land mail train between Ogden and Truckee. The Union 
Pacific which now runs dining cars on the fast mail be- 
tween Portland and Omaha, via Green River, will put 
on a car between Green River and Ogden, thus making 
a through dining car service from Truckee to New York, 
via Ogden and Omaha. The Rio Grande will probably 
establish a dining car service between Ogden and Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 


The Rio Grande Western has presented to the county 
| atterney at Salt Lake two petitions requesting the clos- 
| ing of the saloons at Helper and Clear Creek on the line 

of that road. The petition represents that at these two 
| stations a large number of the inhabitants are railroad 
men, that a large number of them are patronizing said 
saloons, and the saloons are a constant temptation to 
them. The employés are engaged in serving the public 
in a dangerous employment, therefore the saloons are a 
source of great danger. The attorney for the company 
asks a hearing before the court to explain the reason 
for asking this action. 


An Ezyptian Railroad Project, 


For some time it has been thought desirable to connect 
Port Said with Cairo by a direct railroad, but the influ- 
ence of Alexandria has so far been too powerful in op- 

osition to the project. The Suez Canal Company, which 
ortunately owns a right of way on both banks of the 
canal, is now quietly taking steps to connect Port Said 
| with Cairo through Ismalia, which is already connected 
| with Cairo. They are building a Decauville railroad 
!along this right of way “for the service of the canal,” 
which is to be completed within two years. As the 
grading is made of a width sufficient for a standard 
gauge road, it is thought that on completion of the 
Decanville road the pablic demand for the convenient 
use of the new road will be so strong that the interests 
of Alexandria will not be able to keep it from public 
use, 
The Intercontinental Railway. 


The Intercontinental Railway Commission,composed of 
representatives from the United States, Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Costa Rica, Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Peru 
and Brazil, met for organization atthe Department of 
State, Washington, Dec. 4. Secretary Blaine opened 
the meeting. Mr. A. J. Cassatt was elected president 
of the Commission. The Commission then adjourned to 
meet again on Thursday of this week. 


A Condensed Description, by One Who Knows, 


The general passenger agent is the most important 
man on the railroad, at least those that ask favors of 
him think so. His duties are as varied and as 
arduous as there are days in the month. On Sunday he 
must attend church to prove that the railroads set a 
good example to the community. Monday night he 
must take a party of ticket agents to the theatre and 
show them about town in order that they may be im- 
omaye with the liverality of the company, and in the 

ope that they will send their business over his line. At 
an early hour on the rye morning he must meet 
the general manager at the office to discuss plans for the 
reduction of expenses. Wednesday he must convince 
the advertising agent of each one of the daily papers 
that he is paying him more money for time-tables and 
reading notices than any other paper in the country. 
Thursday he devotes to trying to get a lot of reading no- 
tices into the papers free, upon the plea that they are 
really items of news. Friday he spends in making a 
map that shows his live to be the shortest and most di- 
rect route to every important point in the United States. 





Saturday he makes out a time-table that no one but the 
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maker can read. He goes home Saturday night with 
the proud consciousness that he has donea splendid 
week's work and earned his princely salary.—Geo. H. 
Daniels, speech at Denver, 


The New Wisconsin Central Station at Chicago. 


The new “Grand Central” station at Fifth avenue and 
Harrison street, Chicago, erected for the use of the Wis- 
econsin Central, was formally opened Dec. 8. The Federal 
flag was unfurled on the lofty tower by a delegation 
from the Grand Army of the Republic, and there were 
dedicatory exercises inside the building. The main 
building is of brownstone, granite, pressed brick and 
terra cotta. At Harrison street and Fifth avenue it is 
six stories high, and the wings, extending 278 ft. on 
Fifth avenue and 268 ft.on Harrison street, are four 
stories high. From the corner rises a tower 28 ft. square 
and 221 ft. high. The interior appointments are elegant 
and complete. The train shed is 553 ft. long, 149 ft. wide 
and 82 ft. high. 


Palace Cars in Belgium. 


The Belgian railroad department is at present ex- 
perimenting with a palace car designed specially for 
international traffic. The car is longer, wider and high- 
er than the regular car used in the Belgian roads, and 
the interior finish is of a much more elaborate character. 
The cost of the car was about $38,600. If it be found that 
the dimensions of the car will not interfere with all the 
requirements of satisfactory performance, it is proposed 
to use a number of that type onthe Ostende-Berlin and 
the Brussels-Namur-Luxembourg lines. 


British Shipping Disasters. 


From a ‘Blue Book” lately issued by the British 
Board of Trade on the above subject, /ndustries shows 
that for the past 13 years, ending with June 30, 1889, the 
average total losses of British vessels of all kinds has 
been 1,049, involving a luss of 299,084 tons each year; but 
each year since 1884 the losses in tonnage have been be- 
low the average. Last year the total casualties to British 
vessels was 7,716 and the number of total losses 753 ves- 
sels, with an aggregate tonnage of 233,708 tons. The 
total loss of life was 2,233, which was 301 less than in 
1888 and a 1,221 less than in 1887, when 284,326 tons were 
lost. The ‘‘missing” vessels were 51, and the founder- 
ings were also 51. Among the casualties 1,320 vessels 
were stranded, 1,183 vessels were in collision, and 1,701 
casualties were ascribed to ‘* other causes.” 


Inter-American Transportation. 


A company has lately been incorporated under the laws 
of Alabama called the Pan-American Transportation 
Company, with an authorized capital of $50,000,000, by 
men mostly resident on the Gulf Coast, which proposes 
to run steamer lines tothe West Indies, to ports on the 
Gulf and in South America, from Mobile and Galveston. 
As these two points are very nearly equidistant from 
the great centers of the grain traffic, it is easy to see 
what regions will be best served by each port. But of 
the two ports Mobile will —— be much the most 
important, for it has already developed a considerable 
export trade in coal toisland and Gulf ports, and coal 
insuring a freight of some sort to nearly every port, will 
make the port handling it a favored one, giving it the 
cheapest freight and giving the greatest encouragement 
to the production of exportable produce in the section 
of country it serves. 

The New Orleans Picayune, commenting on the grow- 
ing coal and other trade of Mobile, particularly with 
Cuba and Jamaica, says it is tor the benefit of the entire 
South, the most important fact being that Southern 
ports are increasing this trade with foreign nations 
whether that trade is from New Orleans or Mobile; also, 
that the increase of exports shows that the contiguous 
country is filling up with population and business, 


Burning of Bridge Works. 


The machine works and blacksmith shops of the 
American Bridge Works, at Roanoke, Va., were de- 
stroyed by fire Dec. 2. 
ered by insurance. The foundry building was saved. 
Lake Superior Ore Shipments, 

The total shipments by lake of iron ore from the Lake 
Superior mines have been 8,145,850 tons, according to 
the Marquette Mining Journal, 

The shipments have been by ranges : 





Tons. 
DENN cup screnees cans Kecbinck§  “hadvenasdicenesas 2,656,423 
I Sale deinabeks patiesekcnesiectstcdeanscengense otesianient 2,460,3 
I i la ya ok ow ni naan mnedennee .. 2,158,010 
I i ahah a licdaccnk Oat, ta CA niga G65. Cbiaidivanseieamen 870,848 

And by harbors the shipments were : 

Tons. 
PN 5 5 pa cacsiguaness. chains +s iandneskasharehenidhoene 1,316,353 
NG C080. HNO a6 be cceceebide sangeneddeatdas srevnces 3,742,719 
ME Satna Seah. cq chneiadee wo ins «es-sa<dbed veeceneaahede 2,109,555 
I ons. Ana taceeineendess ach sccacanernnennare> eae 870,848 
MER Soccer caniusknicris sahecaas seneeesende a 90,254 
I iecitn pace coke taccciindens avarrass® eescnabece 15,911 


The gain over the lake shipments of last year has been 
1,241,339 tons or 17.95 per cent. Itis expected that the 
shipments by rail will certainly reach 400,000 tons, mak- 
ing the total output for the year at least 8,500,000 tons, 
so that the Lake Superior mines will apparently fur- 
nish ore for about one-half of our make of pig iron this 
year. 


Pass Agreement of Chicago Roads. 


The Chicago roads have made an agreement for passes 
for 1891, the principal features of which are: No annual 
or time passes to employés of roads except upon request 
of ofiicials; half fare permits to be good in only one state; 
no time passes to agents of roads engaged in the sale of 
coal or other commodities; no passes, mileage tickets or 
other forms of transportation to be issued to influence 
either freight or passenger business. The regulations 
concerning trip passes are somewhat less rigid than the 
above. The World’s Fair commissioners, Grand Army 
officers and employé¢s of refrigerator car companies are 
specially cut off in both sections of the agreement. 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The New York, Lake Erie & Western has contracted 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works for ten 10 wheel 
Romenene engines, and with the Cooke Locomotive 

orks for five 6-wheel switchers, class ‘‘H,” to be de- 
livered in March. These are a part of the 25 for which 
bids were recently asked. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has 
asked bids from the Cooke, Dickson and Rogers Loco- 
motive Works, which are on the line of its road, fora 
number of engines,to include consolidation, mogul, heavy 
switching engines and some passenger locomotives, It 
is said that about 20 engines will be ordered, 





The loss is about $10,000, cov- | 
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CAR BUILDING. 

Black, Sheridan & Wilson are receiving the first in- 
stallment of a number of new 25-ton coal cars which will 
be operated on the Baltimore & Ohio. They have steel 
axles, centre plates, and corner plates, graduated 
springs, and are fitted with the continuous drawbar. 


The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha has re- 
ceived three new sleeping cars from the Pullman Palace 
Car Co. _They will be lighted by the Pintsch gas system 
and also have electric light fixtures. 


The Buffalo Car Mfg. Co., of Buftalo, N. Y., has just 
finished an order for 200 box cars of 50,000 lbs. capacity 
each for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


A new vestibuled train to cost $100,000 will soon be de- 
livered from the Pullman shops to the Richmond & Dan- 
ville for use between Atlanta and Washington. 








BRIDGE BUILDING. 





Aspen, Col.—The King Iron Bridge Mfg. Co., of 
Cleveland, O., has been awarded the contract for an iron 
bridge over Castle Creek, at Aspen, at $17,280. 


Augusta, Ga.—The Milwaukee Bridge Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been awarded the contract for the 
construction of the steel bridge across the Savannah 
River, to be built by the North Augusta Land Co. Bids 
for the work were received Oct. 20. 


Boston, Mass.—The aldermen have voted to borrow 
$300,000 tor the construction of a bridge connecting the 
proposed extension of Congress and G. streets. 


Chicago.—_W. H. Purdy, Commissioner of Public 
Works, will receive bids until Dec. 16 for building a 
Howe swing truss bridge over the Chicago River at 
Thirty-fifth Street. 


Colorado Springs, Col.—The contract for a 120 ft. 
iron bridge to be erected at this place, has been awarded 
to the King Iron Bridge Mfg. Co:, of Cleveland, O., for 
$6,450. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Bids will be received by the Board 
of Public Works until Dec. 20, for the construction of a 
three-span iron and steel bridge, with tubular piers, 
across the Des Moines River, at Walnut street. 


Duluth, Minn.—Plans forarailroad and wagon bridge 
to be built across the St. Louis River, between New Du- 
luth and St. Louis town site, have been drawn. The 
structure, with approaches, wiil be 3,000 ft. long, and 
have a 225 ft. draw. It will probably be built by the 
Duluth, Red Wing & Southern. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—H. H. Kerr, City Engineer, states 
that the central span of the North Side bridge is in a 
dangerous condition, and recommends the constraction 
of a 100 ft. span from the south end of the main span to 
the lower abutment, and that the cylinders be removed 
and replaced with 6 ft. cylinders down into the rock. 


Johet, [1].—The contract for the construction of a 
steel bridge, consisting of three spans, over the Des 
Plaines River at Joliet has been awarded to W. D. 
Wheaton, of Chicago, for $6,500. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Proposals are wanted until Dec. 
12 for the construction of a i over Turkey Creek, by 
J. S. Cannon, President of the Board of Public Works. 


Marble Falls, Tex.—The citizens of Marble Falls 
have succeeded in raising the required amount to begin 
work on the construction of an iron wagon bridge across 
the Colorado River, the contract for the building of 
which has already been let. 


McKeesport, Pa.—The Port Vue Bridge Co., recently 
organized to erect a bridge across the Youghiogheny 
River at the foot of Thirteenth Avenue is having the 
plans and specifications for the structure prepared, and it 
is expected that the work of erecting the bridge will be 
commenced about Jan. 1. 


Millford, Man.—The new bridge of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, spanning the Souris River at Millford, was opened 
for traffic on Nov. 29. The structure is 3,300 ft. in length 
and is, on an average, 74 ft. high. It has a Howe truss 
span of 155 ft. The quantity of material used in the con- 
struction was 1,300,000 board measure, and 1,350 piles 
were driven for the support of the trestle, and 150 piles 
support the abutments on which the Howe truss rests. 


Morgantoa, N. C.—A high iren bridge is contem- 
plated to be built over the Catawba River at some point 
near Morganton. 


Oakland, Cal.—Separate bids will soon be wanted for 
the piers and iron work for a drawbridge over the tidal 
canal, between Oakland and Alameda, at Park street. 


Omaha, Neb.—The East Omaha Land Co. is reported 
to have accepted plans for a new railroad and wagon 
bridge across the Missouri River at this point, to cost 
$1,500,000. 


Payette, Idaho.—It is reported that work on the new 
wagon bridge across the Payette River at this place 
will be commenced soon. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Upper Bridge Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, has been chartered with a capital stock of $200,- 
000, to construct a bridge over the Monongahela River 
in the Twenty-third Ward. The directorsare: James D. 
Callery, John C. Reilly, Wm. J. Burns, Charles G. Mil- 
nor and Wm. M. Callery, of Pittsburgh. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Wabash has agreed to pay one- 
half the cost of the re-construction of the Duncan 
avenue bridge, provided it is raised two feet, so as to 
give the company 18 ft. of headway instead of 16 ft., as 
a agg ‘the total cost will be $15,000. 

he work on the new steel bridge at Broadway, across 
the River des Peres, is rapidly nearing completion. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Charles F. Loweth, Consulting 
Engineer of St. Paul, Minn., has completed plans for 
the three bridges for the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad, the contract for one of which has been 
awarded to the Lassig Iron and Bridge Works, of Chi- 
cago, for $15,000. 


Seattle, }Wash.—Some trouble has arisen in 
regard to the bridge of the Belt Line across Cedar 
River. The cee ge was to have built a pile bridge, 
but it is claimed by the United States engineers that 
the river is navigable and they demand that a draw- 
bridge be built. Work will be discontinued until the set- 
tlement of the question. 


Weldon, N. C.—It is stated that the Atlantic Coast 
Line contemplates building an iron bridge across the 





Roanoke River, at Weldon. The company has been using 
the bridge of the Seaboard Air Line for a good many 
years. 








MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

Albany & Susquehanna, $3.50 per share, payable Jan. 2. 

Augusta & Savannah, semi-annual, 344 per cent. 

Boston & Albany, $2.00 per share, payable Dec. 31. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St, Louis, quarterly, 
14% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable Jan. 2; and 
semi-annual, 11¢ per cent. on the common stock, pay- 
able Jan. 5. 

Lehigh Valley, quarterly, 114 per cent., payable Jan. 15. 
; New York Central & Hudson River, 4 per cent., payable 
Jan. 2. 

Rio Grande & Western, 244 per cent, on the preferred 
stock, payable Feb. 1. 


Meetings. 


Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Addison & Pennsylvania, annual, Addison, N. Y., 
Jan. 12, 

Albemarle & Pantego, annual, Norfolk, Va., Jan. 20. 

Boston & Lowell, annual, Boston, Mass., Jan. 7. 

Central of Georgia, annual, Savannah, Ga., Dec. 23. 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh, annual, Cleveland, O., Jan. 7. 

Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo, annual, Columbus, 
O., Jan. 13. 

Housatonic, annual, Bridgeport, Conn., Dec. 16. 
, Kings County (Elevated), annual, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Jan. 14, 

Lehigh Valley, annual, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 20. 

Little Schuylkill, annual, 410 Wainut street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Jan. 14. 

Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven, annual, 119 South Fourth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 12. 

Nesquehoning Valley, annual, 226 South Third street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 12. 

New York, New Haven & 
Haven, Conn., Dec. 17. 

New York, Untario & Western, 
place, New York City, Jan. 21. 

Norfolk & Western, annual, adjourned, Roanoke, Va., 
Dec. 15. 
© ae Pennsylvania, annual, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 


Hartford, annual, New 


annual, 18 Exchange 


Norwich & Worcester, annual, Worcester, Mass., Jan. 


. Philadelphia & Reading, annual, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Jan. 12, 

Philadelphia, Wilmington d Baltimore, annual, Wil- 
mington, Del., Jan. 12. 

Pittsburah d& Lake Erie, annual,77 Fourth avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 27. 

Pittsburgh, McKeesport d&} Youghiogheny, annual, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Jan. 20. 

Rome, Watertown d& Ogdensburg, annual, 96 Broadway, 
New York City, Dec. 29. 

St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute, annual, Greenville, 
Ill., Jan. 13. 
, Terre Haute & Indianapolis, annual, Terre Haute, Ind., 
Jan. 5. 

Terre Haute & Logansport, annual, Terre Haute, Ind., 


Jan. 5. 
Toledo & Ohio Central Extension, annual, Marietta, O., 
Jan. 12, 
Virginia Midland, annual, Alexandria, Va., Dec. 17. 
Western & Atlantic, annual, Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 21. 


Railroad and Technical Meetings. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The Southern & Southwestern Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting in Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 15. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms in 
the United States Hotel, Beach street, Boston, on the 
second Wednesday of each month, except. June, July 
and August. 

The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on 
the third Tuesday in each month, éxcept June, July and 
August, at the rooms of the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion in the Rookery Building, Chicago, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Ciub meets at its rooms, in the 
Gilsey House, New York City, at 2 p. m., on the 
third Thursday in each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Iro- 
quois, Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, 
March, May, September and November. 

The Northwest Railroad Club meets on the first Satur- 
day of each month, except June, July and August, in 
the St. Paul Union Station at 7:30 p. m. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association meets 
on the Friday following the second Wednesday of 
each month at 7:30 p. m. in the directors’ room of the 
St. Paul Union station, except in the months of July 
and August, 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings on thefirst and third Wednesday in each month. 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings at the American House, Boston, at 7:30 p. m., 
on the third Wednesday in each month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at 78 La Salle street, Chicago, at 8p. m, on the 
first Wednesday in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Lowis holds regular meetings 
in the club’s room, Laclede Building, corner Fourth and 
Olive streets, St. Louis, on the first and third Wednes- 
days in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
ings at the House of the Club, 1,122 Girard street, Phila- 
delphia, on the first and third Saturday, of each month, 
excepting in January, when the annual meeting is held 
on the second Saturday of the month. The second Janu- 
ary meeting is held on the third Saturday. The club 
stands adjourned during the months of July, August 
and September. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
—_—. meetings on the third Tuesday in each month, at 
. p. m., at its rooms inthe Penn Building, Pittsburgh, 

a. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati holds its regular 
meetings at 8 p.m. on the third Thursday of each month 
in the rooms of the Literary Club, No. West Fourth 
street, Cincinnati. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland holds regular 
meetings on the second Tuesday of each month, at 8:00 
p. m.. in the Case Library Building, Cleveland. Semi- 
monthly meetings are held on the fourth Tuesday of the 
month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets in Room 
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200, Baird Building, Kansas City, Mo., on the second | 
Monday in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the Southwest gen- 
erally holds its meetings at the Association headquar- 
ters, Nos. 63 and 64 Baxter Court, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Denver Society of Civil Engineers and Architects 
holds regular meetings at 36 Jacobson Block, Denver, 
on the second and fourth Tuesday of each month, at 8 
o'clock p. m., except during June, July and August, 
when they are held on the second Tuesday only. 

The Civil Kngineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at Hel 
ena, Mont., at 7.30 p. m., on the third Saturday in each 
month. 

The Civil Engineers Association of Kansas holds regu- 
lar meetings at Wichita on the second Wednesday of 
each month, at 7:30 p.m. The annual meeting will be 
held on the third Wednesday in December. 

The American Society of Swedish Knginvers holds meet- 
ings at the club house, 250 Union street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and at 347 North Ninth street, Philadelphia, on the 
first Saturday of each month. 


Southern & Southwestern Railway Club.° 


The Southern and Southwestern Railway Club held 
its second regular meeting at the Maxwell House, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Nov. 20, 1889 at10a.m. Vice-President J. 
J. Casey occupied the chair. 

The first subject under discussion was ‘Types of 
heavy locomotives best suited for heavy passenger and 
freight service.” No paper had been prepared on this 
topic, but Mr. James Meehan, S. M. P. of the Q. & C. sys- 
tem, made a few remarks advocating the use of eight 
wheeled four coupled engines for all service when the 
cylinder is 18 in. or less. Mr. Meehan recommends the 
ten wheeled locomotive for heavier passenger work and 
the consolidation type for very Me! freight service. | 

Mr. P. Leeds, S. M. P. of the L. & N. Ry., agreed with 
Mr. Meehan generally, but spoke warmly of the safety, 
of the mogul type for every class of service. Mr. Leeds 
also endorsed the rigid pony truck as opposed to the 
swing motion truck. 

In the discussion which followed much was said in 
— of deeper fire boxes and the use of the. fire brick 
arch. 

Then followed a paper on ‘‘Joint Car Inspection,” by 
Mr. J. J. Casey, S. M. P. of the L. N., O. & T. Ry. 

Mr. Casey said in substance that the question of joint 
car inspection, while being an old one in the Eastern, 
Middle and Western states, is new to the South and 
Southwest. The delays incident to a “straight system” 
of inspection are avoided by the use of the joint inspec- 
tion. There are three distinct systems in common use. 

Firsi.—That in which the joint inspector is selected by 
the heads of car departments of all the reads interested, 
and himself employing all the other inspectors, moving 
them from point to point at will, and dividing the ex- 
pense between the roads pro rata. 

Second—That in which each road employs its own in- 
spectors, and places them in charge of a joint inspector 
= in so far as pertains to inspection of cars for inter- 
change. . 

Third—That in which each road employs its own car 
inspectors, and depends upon them to look out for its 
interests. When not engaged in inspecting interchange 
cars, these men can be utilized to make minor repairs. 
The joint —— is simply an_ arbitrator between the 
inspectors of the receiving and delivering roads. In 
the first and second systems the joint inspector issues 
all defect and transfer cards, In the third he issues only 
cards covering such defects on cars transferred as are in 
dispute, and which he is called upon to arbitrate. 

The roads entering Memphis have a system similar to 
the last named, and it works well, but the joint car in- 
spector is employed by the Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion. It would be better to have this appointment made 
by the heads of car departments. The discussion which 
followed developed a strong sentiment in favor of ad- 
hering to the M. C. B. rules for all interchange work, 
and of having the appointment of the joint inspector 
placed in the hands of the mechanical departments. The 
third system as described by Mr. Casey was generally 
approved. 

The next meeting will be held at Atlanta, Jan. 15, 
1891, when Mr. A. G. Steinbrenner will present a 
paper on “Rigid and Swing Motion Trucks.” Mr. P. 

eds will prepare a paper on the “ Relative Merits of 
sae hung to the Car Body and of those hung to the 
Truck.” 


Technical Society of the Pacific Coast. 


A regular meeting of the Technical Society of the 
Pacific Coast was held on Friday, Dec. 5, at the rooms 
of the society, No. 408 California street, San Francisco, 
Cal. Mr. Adolph Lictz read a paper entitled, ‘‘ How to 
Tell a Good Surveying Instrument.” 


The Master Car Builders’ Association. 


The following circular of inquiry has_ been issued by 
the Committee on Air Brake Standards and Instruc- 
tions: 

How many freight equipment cars have you equipped 
with M. C. B. standard air brake details, practically like 
those shown in Plate X., proceedings 1890? 

How many of the same cars are equipped with iron 
brake beams? 

How many freight equipment cars have you equipped 
with iron brake beams, and with brake details different 
from those above mentioned ? 

Do you think that good results can be had and main- 
tained by any form of wooden brake beam with modern 
air brake equipment, or do you consider that iron brake 
beams are necessary for good results and economy ¢ 

Representative members are requested to reply to 
above questions to John S. Lentz, Chairman of Com- 
mittee, at Packerton, Pa., before Jan. 1, 1891. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. 8S. C. Smith, Superintendent of Motive Power of 
the Rio Grande Western, has resigned the position. 


—Mr. Samuel H. Ayers, Auditor of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, died at Denver, Colo., lastweek, after an_ill- 
ness extending over several months, 





—Mr. A. Bridgman, Jr., for many years General Man- 
eager and Secretary of the Keokuk Des Moines road, 
died a. his home in Keokuk, Ia., on Dee. 1. 


—Mr. George W. Andrews, Southern Passenger Agent 
of the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City road at Chicago, 
will sever his connection with the company on Jan. 1. 

—Mr. P. M. Butler, for many years Roadmaster of the 


Second Division of the Boston & Albany, died at his 
home in West Brookfield, Mass., Dec. 4, at the age of 58, 








—Mr. W. R. Lehman, an engineer in cha of a 
Union Pacific surveying party, was drowned at Seattle, 
— on Monday of last week, by the capsizing of a 


—Mr. Clifford P. Kennedy, Southern Passenger Agent 
or the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western at Cincinnati, 
O., has resigned to accept a position with another com- 
pany. 


—Mr. Henry Fink, who was recently elected Vice- 
President of the Cincinnati Southern and the Alabama 
Great Southern, announces his intention of resigning the 
office very soon. 


—Mr. Frank W. Parsons has resigned as General 
Freight Agent of the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
Railroad, and has accepted an appointment as traveling 
¥reight Agent of the Northern Central. 


—General George J. Magee, who built the Beech Creek 
road and has been its General Manager from the begin- 
ning. has resigned, and Mr. J. D. Layng, General Man- 
ager —_ West Shore road, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him. 


—Mr. Adin Thayer, ex-Canal Commissioner of the State 
of New York, at one time Purchasing Agent of the New 
York Central Railroad, and for 25 years Financial Man- 
ager of the Walter A. Wood Mower & Reaper Co., died 
at Akron, O., this week, aged 74 years. 


-—Mr, William F. Turreff, formerly Superintendent of 
Motive Power of the Cleveland, Cincinnati. Chicago & 
St. Louis road, has been appointed Master Mechanic of 
the Chicago & Erie, to succeed Mr. H. P. Latta, whose 
resignation bas already been announced. 


—Mr. Edwin H. Warner has resigned his position of 
Principal Assistant Engineer on the Seattle, Lake Shore 
& Eastern. Mr. Warner has been employed on the line 
since April, 1888, and will open an office in Seattle, Wash., 
with his brother, Joseph L. Warner, as civil and mining 
engineers. 


—Mr. Moores Merrick White, a pioneer among build- 
ers of iron bridges in this country, died recently at his 
residence in New York City. He was born at Spencer, 
Mass., 81 years ago, and fora time was a merchant at 
Syracuse. He removed to New York in 1810. and began 
building bridges, one of the earliest of which was the 
old Buffalo Creek bridge. 


—Mr. 5S. B. Opdyke, Jr., General Superintendent of the 
Central New England & Western, has resigned that 
position, and will shortly engage in other business. He 
was appointed to the office in mney a year ago. He 
had previously been connected with the New York. New 
Haven & Hartford as Assistant Engineer and Engineer 
of Bridges, and before that was Engineer of Mainte- 
nance of Way and General Superintendent of the New 
Haven & Northampton. 


—Mr. Robert B. Cable, Superintendent of the main 
line division of the Philadelphia & Reading, has been 
appointed General Manager of the Jacksonville, Tampa 
& Key West systems. Mr. Cable was in the service of 
the Erie road between 1863 and 1883, for six years as 
Superintendent of the Susquehanna division. He was 
General Superintendent of the Denver & Rio Grande for 
a year, until “ee Superintendent of the main line 
division of the Reading. 


—Mr. E. G. Allen, formerly Su 
Shore Line division of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Central division of the Old Colony. Mr. Allen resigned 
from the New York, New Haven & Hartford to become 
Superintendent of the Hudson River division of the New 
York Central & Hudson River road, which had just been 
divided off from the Mohawk division, but he resigned 
within a few months of his appointment. 


—Mr. Andrew J. Cassatt, member of the Inter-Conti- 
nental Railway Commission as a delegate from the 
United States, was elected President of the body at its 
first meeting last week. He is President of the New 
York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, but he is chiefly known 
to railroad men through bis jong connection with the 
Pennsylvania, of which he has been Superintendent of 
Motive Power, General Superintendent, General Mana- 
ger and Third and First Vice-President. He resigned 
the latter office in 1883, 


—Mr. Charles H. Nye, who has been Superintendent 
of the Cape Cod division of the Old Colony road since 
1872, has resigned his position and Mr. James H. French 
has been transferred to the division. Mr. French has 
been Superintendent of the Central or main line divis- 
sion since 1883, and has been connected with the Old 
Colony road since he was 14 years old, or for the last 16 
years. He is a member of the Superintendents’ and 
other railroad associations, and is widely known among 
railroad men, 


—Mr. S. H. H. Clark, First Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Missouri Pacific, was this week ap- 
pointed General Manager of the Union Pacific, in addi- 
tion to his present duties. He will also be elected Vice- 
President. Mr. Clark was formerly General Manager of 
the Union Pacific, but ape soon after the election 
of Mr. C. F. Adams to the Presidency. Mr. William H. 
Holcomb, who has been Vice-President of the Union 
Pacific sinve November, 1888, will be the chief executive 
officer resident at Omaha under Mr, Clark. 


—Mr. Harvey S. De Pew, Traftic Manager of the Mo- 
bile & Ohio, died at St. Louis, Dec. 8, of heart disease. 
He had been Traffic Manager of the road for four years, 
and had been previously General Agent of the East 
Bound Traffic at St. Louis from Sept. 1, 1883. Mr. De 
Pew was born in Connecticut, and he was fora time m 
1856 Assistant Yardmaster of the Erie yards at Hor- 
nellsville, N. Y. He became ticket agent of the Illinois 
Central in 1857, and Agent of that road and the Ohio & 
Mississippi at Odin, Ill., in 1860. Ten years later he was 
appointed General Freight and Passenger Agent of the 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute. 


—Mr. Charles F. Berwind, President of the Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Co., probably the largest coal firm 
in the country, died Dee. 4, in Philadelphia, of Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys, in the forty-fifth vear of his age. 
He was born in Philadelphia —_ 1, 1846, and educated 
in the public schools. He had been connected with the 
coal trade at Philadelphia all his business life, and was 
one of the first to begin the development of the Clear- 
field coal region in Pennsylvania, r. Berwind was in- 
terested in many enterprises. He was President 
of the Pennsylvania & Northwestern Railroad, a Direc- 
tor in the Sunbury & Lewistown Railroad, in the Girard 
Life Insurance, Annuity & Trust Co., in the Girard Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia and in other large institu- 
tions, 


rintendent of the 





—Mr. Thomas J. Whitman, of St. Louis, a very widel 
known engineer, died suddenly, last week, of typhel 
pneumonia. Mr. Whitman was born in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
in He was a half brother of Walt Whitman, the 
poet. He was appointed’chief engineer of the water- 
works of St. Louis in 1867, and during the ten years he 
held the office the present water-works, including the 
Compton Hill reservoir, were constructed. In 1 he 
was chosen Water Commissioner. This position he held 
until 1887, since which time he has been in business as a 
consulting engineer. He was known in connection with 
the Milwaukee drainage system, and his last work was 
upon the Memphis water-works. He held the office of 

ice-President of the Society of Mechanical Engineers 
at the time of his death, and was Vice-President of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers in 1885. 


—Mr. Walter S. Chisholm, of Savannah, died at the Vic- 
toria Hotel, in New York, Dec. 5, where he had lived 
for the last 10 years. He was born in Savannah, Ga., in 
1836. For years he was prominent in legal circles, and 
was at one time Judge of the Superior Court of Chatham 
County, Ga. He was counsel for the Atlantic & Gulf 
road, and when the latter was reorganized under the 
name of the Savannah, Florida & Western he became its 
Vice-President. At the time of his death Judge Chis- 
holm was also Vice-President of the Plant Investment 
Co., and of the Southern Express Co. A few months 
ago he was elected President of the Alabama Mid- 
land. He was the legal adviser of all these corpora- 
tions, being besides a director of the Richmond & West 
Point Terminal Co., the East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia and the Central of Georgia. The remains 
were taken by special train to Savannah, where the fu- 
neral was held. ‘ 


—Mr. Alfred L. Dennis, President of the United Rail- 
roads of New Jersey, died Dec. 8 at the advanced age of 
73 years, at his residence, in Newark, N. J. Mr. Dennis 
was born in Newton, N. J., in 1817, and was descended 
from Quaker ancestors who settled in Bucks County, 
Pa. His first experience in railroad affairs was as a 
Director of the Naugatuck Railroad of Connecticut. He 
was the Vice-President of that road in 1859. In 1861 he 
was elected a Director of the New Jersey Railroad & 
Transportation Co., and became President in 1864, This 
line, together with the Camden & Amboy Railroad and 
several other a companies, were leased to 
the Pennsylvania ilroad Co, in 1871, and became 
known as the United Railroads of New Jersey Division 
of the Pennsylvania system. Besides being President 
of the United Railroads of New Jersey Mr. Dennis was 
either President or Director of nearly three dozen cor- 
ew He was interested in various industrial and 

nancial enterprises. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The Southern division 
of this company has been divided in two parts, the first 
to be known as the Panhandle division and the other to 
retain the name of Southern division. D. H. Rhodes 
has been scoeass Superintendent of the former divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Wellington, Kan. The head- 
uarters of the latter division will be removed from 
ellington to Wichita, Kan. 


Baltimore & Philadelphia.—The annual meeting of this 
division of the Baltimore & Ohio, held at Wilmington, 
Del., Dec. 9, resulted in the re-election of the following 
directors: Thomas M. Kin _ J. B. Washington, William 
M. Canby, J. T. Odell, William Canby, Henry A. Du 
Pont, George de B. Keim, J. Van Smith and Theodore 
Frothingham. The old officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: President, Thomas M. King, Philadelphia; Vice- 
President and General Manager, J. T. Odell, Baltimore; 
Secretary, John C. Farra, Wilmington; Treasurer, W. H 
Ijams, Baltimore; Auditor, W. T. helin, Baltimore. 


Beech Creek,—J. D. Layng has this ony been appointed 
General Manager of this company in place of Gen. 
George J. Magee, resigned. Heads of departments will 
hereafter report to Mr. Layng accordingly. 


Boston & Maine.—At the annual meeting of the com- 
pany in Lawrence, Mass., Dec. 10, the directory was in- 
creased from 11 to 13, and the following directors were 
elected: Frank Jones and Amos Paul, of South New- 
market. N.H.; Joseph S. Ricker, of Deering, Me.; 
Samuel C. Lawrence, of Medford, Mass.; R. Olney, 
William T. Hart, Asa Potter, A. H. Sulloway, and 
David P. Kimball, of Boston; Charles A. Sinclair, of 
Portsmouth; John W. Sanborn, of Waketield; Arthur 
Sewell, of Bath, Me., and James T. Furber. Charles A. 
Sinclair and John W. Sanborn succeed George C. Lord 
and W. S. Stevens, resigned, and Arthur Sewell and D. 
P. Kimball are new members. 


Canadian Pacific.—The following changes have been 
made: C. E. McPherson, formerly District Passenger 
Agent in Boston, Mass., has been appointed Assistant 
General Passenger Agent in charge of the freight and 
passenger business of the company’s New Brunswick 
division, with headquarters at St. Johns, N. B. H. J. 
Colvin, formerly ro | Passenger Agent at Boston, Mass., 
has been appointed New England Passenger Agent, 
with headquarters at the same place. G. A. Titcomb 
has been appointed tu succeed Mr, Colvin. 


Chicago & Erie.—William F. Turreff has been appointed 
Master Mechanic at Huntington, Ind., vice H. P. Latta, 
resigned. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul.—W. N. Winne has 
been elected General Auditor of the company, with 
headquarters at Chicago, vice James Whaling, re- 
signed. 


Cleveland, Cineinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—The follow- 
ing Engineers of Maintenance of Way have been ap- 

inted: T. O. Morris, in charge of Chicago, St. Louis and 

hitewater divisions, with office at Indianapolis; George 
W. Kittredge, in charge of the Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
Indianapolis divisions, with office at Indianapolis; W. 
A. McConnell, in cha of the Peoria division, with 
office at Indiana lis: F. S. Balcom, in charge of the 
Cairo division, with office at Mt. Carmel, Ill; F. Wood- 
bridge, in charge of the Sandusky division, with office at 
Sandusky. O. Clarence E. Irwin, who has been Chief 
Clerk in the Chief Engineer’s office at Cleveland, has 
been appointed Chief Clerk of Maintenance of Way, 
with office at Indianapolis. The office of Chief Engineer 
of Maintenance of Way has been abolished. 


Colorado Midland,—The following constitute the new 
board of directors of this company: Allen Manvel, Chi- 
cago; Thomas Baring, George C. Magoun, E. H. Abbott, 
and B. P. Cheney, Boston, Mass.; Cecil Baring, John J. 
McCook, William Libbey, Joseph R. Busk and Thomas 
E. Jevons, New York City, and J. J. Hagerman,Colorado 
Springs, Col, Allen Manvell is President of the road, 
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and Joseph R. Busk is Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. 


Delaware & Otsego.—The following were elected direc- 
tors at the annua meeting, this week; S. W. Andrews, 
Charles Bray. G. D. B. Hasbrouck, J. H. Thompson, 
Charles Reynolds, Wm. B. Peters, James S. Kerr, 
M. S. Roberts, H. C. Soop, Henry Davie, S. G. Dim- 
mick, Albert Morris, and George I. Wilbur. 


Duluth Terminal.—The company held its annual meet- 
ing recently and selected W. P. Clough to fill the va- 
cancy in the board of Directors caused by the death of 
H. D. Minot. W. C. Farrington was re-elected Vice- 
President and General Manager, and D. G. Cash, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. : 


Eastern (Massachusetts),—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the road in Boston, Dec. 10, the number 
of Directors was reduced to five, and the following were 
elected: Frank Jones, Samuel C. Lawrence, James T. 
Furber, Asa P, Potter and Charles A. Sinclair. 


Fort Worth d& Denver City.—The old board of di rectors 
was re-elected at the annual meeting held at Fort 
Worth, Tex., Dec. 9. 


Hartford & Connecticut Valley.—The company held its 
annual meeting at New Haven, Conn., Dec. 9, and elected 
officers as follows: President, Henry C. Robinson, Hart 
ford; Secretary, William C. Brainard, New Haven; 
Treasurer, William L. Squire, New Haven; Division Su- 
perintendent, J. V. 4. Trumbull. These directors were 
elected: H. C. Robinson, Samuel Babcock, William D. 
Bishop, E. M. Reed, D. C. Spencer, Nathaniel Wheeler, 
E. H. rowbridge and Charles P. Clark, 


Illinois Central.—J. G. Hartigan has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Northern lines of the company to 
sueceed E. G. Russell, who has been transferred to the 
Wisconsin division. J. W. Seymour has been appointed 
Division Superintendent of the Cairo division, with 
headquarters at Chicago, to succeed J. G. Hartigan, 
transferred. G. W. Hatter has been eon Assist- 
anc Division Superintendent of the Chicago division, 
with headquarters at Cairo. D.S. Bailey has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Springfield division, with 
headquarters at Springfield, vice William Wilkinson. 


Knox & Lincoln.—The following directors were elected 
atthe last annual meeting at Bath, Me.: John T. Berry, 
John S. Case and A. F. Crocket, Rockland; William E. 
Vinal, Thomaston: Edwin O. Clark, Waldoboro; D. W. 
Chapman, Damariscotta; Ebenezer Haggett, Newcastle; 
Henry Ingalls, Wiscasset; John G. Richardson, John R. 
Kelley and James W. Wakefield, Bath. 


Louisville d& Nashville—Capt. J. M. Falkner has been 
appointed Chief Attorney for the company in Alabama, 
to succeed the Hon. Thomas G. Jones. Col. Charles P. 
Jones has been appointed Assistant Attorney. 


Marietts & North Georgia.--The following directors 
and officers were elected at a recent meeting of stock- 
holders: Directors, Lennox Smith, of New York; J. G. 
Whitecomb, of Murphy, N. C.; H. M. Hammeet, Mari- 
etta, Ga.; J. B. Glover, Marietta, Ga.; A. L. Hartridge, 
Savannah. Ga.; H. M. Aiken, Knoxville, Tenn.; W. B. 
Bradley, Knoxville; M. R. Gray, Knoxville, and L. H. 
Baker, Bridge} ort, Conn. Officers, Lennox Smith, of 
New York, Vice-President; H. M. Hammeet, of Marietta, 
Ga., Secretary, and Col. J. B. Glover, of Marietta, Treas- 
urer. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—Ernest Vliet, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the road, has recovered his 
health sufficiently to resume his official duties from 
which he was relieved last June. 


Montgomery, Hayneville & Camden,—The incorporators 
of this Alabama company are: W. F. Vandiver, Jacob 
Griel A. A, Wiley, John W. Durr, J. N. Gilmer, John T. 
Milner, Chas. M. Shelby, Willis Brewer, A. E. Chaffee, 
—— zener L. E. Starr, R. E. McWilliams and Sel 
D. Bloch. 


Natchez, Jackson & Columbus.—At the annual meeting 
of the company at Natchez, Miss., recently, Maj. Law- 
rence was elected a member of the board of directors: to 
succeed Capt Rockwell, deceased. A. M. Cook was 
elected President, vice T. J. Nicholls, resigned, and Maj. 
J. M. Edwards was elect 2d Vice-President. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The offices of the 
Susquehanna division have been removed from Susque- 
hanna, Pa., to Elmira, N. Y., and 25 employés have been 
assigned to that point. 


New York, Providence & Boston.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Providence, R. I., Dec. 10, the following Directors 
were elected: Samuel D. Babcock, George M. Miller, 
Nathan F. Dixon, Robert Knight, Henry C. Robinson, 
George Peabody Wetmore, John L. Riker, Benjamin N. 
Lapham, J. Walter Wood, J. Pierpont Morgan an” Geo. 
G. Haven. 


Old Colony.— At a meeting of the directors of the road 
heli in Boston recently, the resignation of C. H. Nye as 
Superintendent of the Cape Cod Division was finally ac 
cepted. To fill the vacancy J. H. French, who has 
heretofore been Superintendent of the main line, was 
transferred to that division. E.G. Allen, who has been 
Superintendent of the Shore Line Division of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, was chosen to 
fill se position made vacant by the transfer of Mr. 
French. 


Omaha, Kansas Central & Galveston.—The directors of 
the company, the charter for which was filed under the 
laws of Kansas on Nov. 21, met in Chicago, Dec. 5, and 
elected officers as follows: President, Jacob Newberger, 
of. New York; Vice-President, C. M. Rawlings, of Alli- 
ance, Kan.; Treasurer, D. W. Bell, of Alliance; Secre- 
tary, Valdemar Sillo, of New York; Chief Engineer, Ed- 
ward Roemer, of New York. The offices of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary are to be in New York, while the 
headquarters of the other departments will be in Alli- 
ance, Kan. 


Oregon Improvement Co.—The general oftices of the 
company are to be removed from New York City to 
Portiand, Oregon. 


Paducah, Tennessee & Alaboma.—The annual election 
of directors resulted as follows: T. H. Puryear and 
Charles Reed, Paducah; J. W. Trisloe, J. W. Phillips and 
E. Cunningham, St. Louis; A. B. Lamb, J. L. Booth and 
J. J. Head, Paris, Tenn., and L.C. Linn, Murray, Ky. 
The directors elected T. H. Puryear, President, J. W. 
Phillips, Vice-President, and J. W. Trisloe, Secretary. 


Pennsylvania,—W. H. Hipple has been appointed Chief 
Inspector of Bridge and Track Material, vice A. Gilpin, 
resigned, 
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Pensacola & Atlintic.—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders at Pensacola, Fla., the old board of di- 
rectors was re-elected, as follows: M. H. Smith, A. M, 
Quarrier, C. Quarrier, W. A. Blount and W. F. 
McCormick. The former officers were re-elected, as 
follows: M. H. Smith, President; W. D. Chipley, Vice- 
President; J. H. Ellis, Secretary, and W. W. Thompson, 
Treasurer. 


Portland & Rechester.—George P. Westcott, Nathan 
Webb, William L. Putnam, Charles McCarthy, Jr.. Port- 
land; George C. Lord, Newton, Mass.;Stephen J. Young, 
Brunswick; Joseph S. Ricker, Deering; Arthur Sewall, 
Bath; James T, Furber, Lawrence, Mass., were elected 
as directors at the annual meeting recently held at Por- 
land, Me. 


Richmond & West Point Terminal.--At a meeting of 
the stockholders of the company held in Richmond, 
Va., Dec. 9, the changesin the control of the Richmond 
Terminal Company, foreshadowed for some time, were 
formally made. The following new members entered 
the board of direction: Jay Gould, George J. Gould, 
Sidney Dillon, Henry B. Plant, Abram S. Hewitt, R. T. 
Wilson and J. C. Mabin. 


Rome, Watertown dad: Ogdensburg.—F. W. Parsons’ re- 
signation as General Freight Agent having been ac- 
cepted, until further notice correspondence relative to 
local freight traffic should ‘be addressed to Delos E. 
Thomas, Chief Clerk, General Freight Department, Os- 
wego, N. Y. Al! correspondence relative to through 
traffic, also coal, coke, ore and oil traffic, should be ad- 
dressed to L. A. Emerson, General Traftic Manager, 96 
Broadway, New York City. 

St. Paul & Duluth.—Leverett S. Miller, who in October 
was appointed Chief Engineer of the St. Paul & Duluth, 
has received the additional appointment of Assistant 
General Manager. His officeis at Duluth, Minn. 


San Domingo Centra/,—At the meeting of the direct- 
ors of the company in New York last week the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Gen. Horatio C. King, Presi- 
dent; H. L. Bean, First Vice-President and Secretary; 
G. G. Ward, Second Vice-President; P. P. Harris, Treas- 
urer; W. H. Bibby, Malcolm Griswold and A. L. Fowler, 
Executive Committee, and H. L. Bean, G. G. Ward, 
W. H. Bibby, P. P. Harris and M. Griswold, Finance 
Committee. 

Sea View (Elevated).—At the annval meeting of the 
company the following directors were re-elected for the 
ensuing year: I. M. Bon, Felix: Campbell, Joseph Fahys, 
James Jourdan, Jesse Johnson, A. R. Johnson, E. L. 
Langford, H. C. Mangles, Alonzo Slote, F. A. Schroeder. 
D. H. Valentine and H. Von Deilen, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
J.L. Morrow, Flatbush, N. Y. These othcers were re- 
elected: President, F. A. Schroeder; Treasurer, I. M. Bon, 
Secretary and Superintendent, J. 1.. Morrow. 


Ulster & Delaware.—At the annual meeting of the stock 
and income holders of the company held in Rondout, N. 
Y., Dec. 10, the following directors were elected: Ed- 
ward Young, Robert C. Pruyn, Horace G. Young, A. 
Van Santvoord, J.D. Layng, William A. Read, C. C. 
Clark, Joseph Cornell, H. C. Soop, Davis Winne, T. C. 
Hoornbeck, S. G. Dimmick, and A. S. Staples. 


Union Pacific.—The following changes have been made : 
G. B. Cliff, Trainmaster at Ogden, Utah, has been ap- 
pointed Chief Dispatcher at Patatello, Idaho, and C. ‘ 
Griffin becomes Trainmaster at Ogden. 


Wilmington, Onslow & East Carolina.—J.W. Martenis, 
formerly Auditor of the Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal 
& Iron Co., has accepted the position of Traffic Man- 
ager and Auditor of this new road, which is now under 
construction. 


_Wood River Branch —The old board of directors, con- 
sisting of Amos C. Nichois, Edward Barber, George H. 
Olney, Jchn L. Kenyon, Wm. F. Joslin, Charles S. 
Nichols, Anson Greene, Jeremiah B. Gardiner and Ben- 
jamin F. Langworthy, was re-elected at the annual 
meeting held at Hope Valiey, R.I.,recently. The di- 
rectors held a meeting and elected A. C. Nichols, Presi- 
dent and G. H. Olney, Treasurer and Secretary. 


York Harbor & Beach.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders was held at York, N. H., last week, when 
the following directors were chosen: Frank Jones and 
J.S. Ricker, Portsmouth, N. H.; G. C. Lord, Newton, 
Mass.; S. O. Lawrence, Medford; J. F. Staples, S. S. 
Marshall and H. E. Evans, York. The directors elected 
Frank Jones President, S. W. Jenkins, Clerk, and Amos 
Blanchard, Treasurer. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





Akron & Chicago Junction.—About 60 miles of the 
road has been completed, and as good weather has pre- 
vailed recently it is thought that the other 13 miles 
will be finished within the next two months. This 
road is owned by the Baltimore & Ohio and will yive 
the latter a short route from Pittsburgh to Cleveland 
in connection with the Pittsburgh & Western. 


Arkansas & Gulf.—The survey of this road has been 
completed from Arkansas City, via Lake Village to the 
Louisiana State line. William Bonner is secretary of 
the company. i 


Atlanta & Chattahoocbee River.—A bill has been 
introduced in the Georgia Legislature to charter this 
company and it is expected that it will be passed in a 
very short time. The company is now engaged in secur- 
ing the right of way for a line from Atlanta to the 
Chattahoochee River via Hollywood Cemetery and back 
to the City of Atlanta. The entire road will be about 15 
miles long. 


Baltimore & Eastern Shore.—The old Wicomico & 
Pocomoke division is being entirely reconstructed, the 
grade reduced, and ties, rails and bridges renewed. It 
is expected to have the work completed about Feb. 1. 
This division extends from Salisbury to Ocean City, on 
Synepuxent Bay and the Atlantic Coast, 31 miles. The 
balance of the road was opened Nov. 19 last. The 
main line east of Chesapeake Bay is from Claiborne to 
Salisbury, 57 miles, and Ocean City, 87 miles. The trans- 
fer across Chesapeake Bay is by steamer to Bay Ridge, 
connecting at Bay Ridge with the Annapolis & Baltimore 
Short Line for Baltimore, and through passenger 
trains are run into and out of the Camden Street Sta 
tion of the Baltimore & Ohio twice a day each way. The 
entire length of road when completed will be 104 miles, 
divided as follows: West Annapolis to Bay Ridge, five 
miles ; Bay Ridge to Claiborne, 12 miles; Claiborne to 
Ocean City, 87 miles. The Annapolis & Baltimore Short 





Line operates the five miles from West Annapolis to 
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Bay Ridge at present. The principal towns reached are: 
Bay Ridge, Claiborne, St. Michaels, Easton, Preston, 
Hurlock, Vienna, Barren Creek, Salisbury. Pittsville, 
Berlin, and Ocean City, Md. The equipmert of the road 
is four new locomotives, one old locomotive, three new 
passenger cars, two new combination cars, 10 new excur- 
sion cars, 15 second class cars, 50 box and 30 gondula 
cars. Arrangements are being made to purchase two 
new locomotives. New station houses, watering sta- 
tions, etc., are being erected on the entire road. 


Birmingham, Sheflield & Tennessee River.—The 
extension from Riverton, near the Tennessee River, to 
Margerum, Ala., on the Memphis & Charleston, was 
completed last week, and passenger trains will prob- 
ably begin running this or next week. The extension is 
about 11 miles long. 


Chattanooga Union.—Grading has been commenced 
for a cable incline on the west side of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., which wil! be built on the same principle and will 
be very similar to the Chattanooga & Lookout Mountain 
incline. It will probably be completed soon after Jan. 1. 
T. W. Rawlston, of Ridgedale, Tenn., has the contract 
for the grading. 


Chesapenke & Ohio.—Ground has been broken on 
the extension from a point north of Clifton Forge, Va., 
at Millboro, through Bath County to Warm Springs and 
Healing Springs. The contractors expect to have the 
grading finished in about a month, and the extension 
will be ready then for track laying. The present line 
under contract is about 20 miles Jong. but it is probable 
that a further extension will be built to Covington on 
the main line. 

The company has abandoned al! idea of building the 
proposed road from Charlottesville, Va., north to Wash- 
ington, B. C., for which a special charter was obtained 
during the last session of the Virginia legislature. A 
contract is now about concluded with the Virginia 
Midland, by which the company will have the right to 
use the tracks of that road from Gordonsville to Wash- 
ington, tbout 90 miles. 

The grading on the Craig Vailey branch between New- 
castle. the county seat of Craig county, and a point on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, a short distance west of 
Buchanan, has been completed by the contractors, 
Howard & Sears, of Eagle Rock. The line is about 27 
miles long. 


Chicago, Danville & Ohio River.—The charter of 
this company was filed in Illinois last week. The capital 
stock is $20,000,000. The proposed road is to extend 
from Chicago southeasterly, connecting with the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois at Cayuga, thence southeasterly 
to Paducah, Ky. The incorporators and first board of 
directors are: George W. Cole, C. P. Jobnson, W. C. 
Collins, Roy O. West, and C. H. Willette, all of Chicago. 


Clear Lake & Northern Pacific.—The company has 
been incorporated in California. ‘The road is to ex- 
tend from Lakeport to Hopland, in Mendocino County, 
a distance of 35 miles. There will be two branches to the 
road, one from a point in Big Valley to Soda Bay, and 
the other running to the main line of the San Francisco 
& Northern Pacific. The principal place of business of 
the company will be at Lakeport, and the capital stock 
5250, The directors are: Marshall Arnold, of Lake- 

ort; F. H. Long, of Glen Alpine Springs, Lake County ; 
V.T. Wheatly, P. G. Galpin and W. G. Zeigler, of San 
Francisco. 


Columbia & Kootenai River.—The track on this 
branch of the Canadian Pacific has reached a point 
about four miles from the crossing of the Kootenai 
River and nine miles from Nelson, British Columbia. 
H. F. Keefer & Co., of Vancouver, who had the contract 
for the first 14 miles, have completed tbat work and 
have commenced to clear the right of way on another 
section south of their former contract. It is probable 
that they will continue the work throughout the win- 
ter, as it is largely rock cutting. The bridges wili not 
be finished until February, and then warehouses and 
docks will be built at Nelson. Probably about 450 men 
will be employed through the winter. The line will be 
28 miles long, extending from a point on the Canadian 
Pacific at Sproats, B. C , near the crossing of the Colum- 
bia and Kootenai Rivers, south to Nelson, B. C. 


Columbus, Shawnee & Hocking.—The belt line 
which is being built by this company at Zanesville, O., 
to connect its line with that of the Cleveland & Canton, 
has met with several delays and was not completed by 
Dec. 10 as expected. It will probably be ready for oper- 
ation before Jan. 10. 


Dakota, Wyoming & Missouri.—The surveys have 
been made for this road from Rapid City through the 
Black Hills to Hill City, S. D., a distance about 33 miles 
and it is expected that the contracts for building the 
road will be let about the first of next month. The 
grading will probably average a maximum of 50 ft. per 
mile. onds will be issued to complete the road, but no 
arrangements have been made to dispose of them, and 
that trifling fact may delay the work beyond the time 
stated. W. T. Coad, of Rapid City, is President. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The company has severa 
parties of surveyors in the field on new lines, One party 
is camped between Leadville and Tennessee Pass. an- 
other party near Frisco, one below Dillon on the Blue, 
another near Montezuma, on the Snake River, another 
on the Argentine Pass or near it, anda party near the 
head of Bear Creek. 


Duluth, Pierre & Black Hills.—Ilt is expected that 
the contract for tracklaying on a large part of this road 
will be let during the coming winter and that construc- 
tion work will be resumed early in the spring. The grad- 
ing is finished between Aberdeen and Fauikton, S. D., a 
distance of about 44 miles. The surveys have heen prac- 
tically completed from Oakes, in Dickey County, N. D., 
through Brown, Edmunds, Faulk, Hyde, Sully and 
Hughes County to Pierre, a distance of about 182 miles. 
Until recently about 250 teaius were at: work south of Ab- 
erdeen. The work is of an easy character, the maximum 
grades being 40 ft. per mile, and tte maximum curves 
four degrees. The largest pile bridge will be over the 
James River; it will be about 700 ft. long. All the other 
bridges are short pile and trestle structures. James A. 
Ward is General Manager and B. P. Tilden is Chief En- 
gineer. The office of both is at Aberdeen. 


Duluth & Wiunipeg.—A. party of right-of-way men 
has started for the Northern Indian reservations to 
complete right-of-way settlements for that line in Min- 
nesota. Ech reservation, including Red Lake, Leech 
Lake and Winnebagoshish, has to be visited, where 
Indians are assembling in council for that purpose, 
The party goes on via Detroit and White Earth, 
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Findlay Belt.—New articles of incorporation will soon 
be filed in Ohio for this road which is to be built as a 
belt line at Findlay, O., connecting with the tracks of 
all the roads now entering the town. The right of way 
has been secured by the present company, but its char- 
ter expires in January. The bonds of the company will 
be endorsed by the roads whose tracks will be connected. 


Fort Lee, Leonia & Hackensack.—A survey is be- 
ing made this week preparatory to beginning work on 
the Fort Lee, Leonia & Hackensack road, all the money 
necessary for the construction of the road having been 
subscribed. 


Georgia.—A bil! has been introduced in the legisla- 
ture chartering the North Georgia Railrd&d Co. 


Great Northern.--Shepard, Siems & Co., American 
Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn., are prepared to receive 
bids for a large amount of work west of the summit of 
the Rocky Mountains on the line of the road, includin 
grading, which consists of rock, earthwork and tunnel- 
ing; also a large amount of hewed timber for structures. 
The work is located, and the supplies for carrying it on 
are on the ground, and the work is ready to commence 
at once. 


Great Salt Lake & Hot Springs.—S. Bamberger 
and others of Salt Lake City recently organized this 
company, and articles of incorporation will soon be filed. 
The road is to extend from some point in the north part 
of Salt Lake City, thence through the counties of Salt 
Lake and Davis toa point near Farmington, and also 
from a point on the road described westward to a point 
near the Jordan River. The total length of this road 
will be about 20 miles and it is to be operated by steam 
dummies. The capital stock is placed at $200,000. 


Greenville, Nashville & Chattanooga.—The South- 
ern Construction Co. has contract for building the road 
from Corinth, Miss., to the Tennessee River, 20 miles. 


Gunpowder Valley.—Frederick & Zeigler, of Alesia, 
Md., have the contract for building this road between 
Hoffman and Rockdale, Md., a distance of five miles. 
G. W.S. Hoffman, 11 South Gay street, Baltimore, is 
President. 

Greenwood, Edgefield & Atlanta.—This company 
has applied to the Georgia state legislature for a charter 
to build a road from Greenw north to Greenville, 
S. C., and also easterly to a point on the Atlantic coast 
at Charleston or Port Royal. 


Houston Belt.—The locating survey which was re- 
cently begun at Houston, Tex., has been completed for 
about six miles and the contracts for grading will 

robably be let before Dec. 20. Several bids on the work 
have already been made. 


Houston & Texas Central.—Right of wav is being 
secured for a second track through the city of Houston, 
Tex., and it is stated that if the work is carried outa new 
passenger station will also be built. 


Huntington & Big Sandy.—The greater part of the 
rading is now ready for the ties and rails, and track- 
aying will begin on the road next week. The bridge 

across Four Pole Creek 1s now being built, and will 
completed before all the track is laid. The company ex- 
pects to have trains running by Feb. 


Macon & Birmingham,—The grading has been about 
completed through La Grange, Ga., and the tracklaying 
is going on very rapidly. The new station will be built 
by the Atlanta & West Point and Macon & Birmingham 
jointly. 

Manchester & Augusta.—At a recent meeting of 
stockholders the board of directors was authorized to 
build the road from end of track to Augusta, Ga.,as soon 
as practicable. This line will be the Atlantic Coast Line 
extension. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The Sherman, Den- 
nison & Dallas is now being operated by this company 
between Dennison and Sherman. It was understood 
that the line would not be built beyond the latter point, 
but it is now reported that a considerable force is push- 
ing the construction south toward Dallas. There are no 
towns between thetwo points, and it is not likely that 
the extension will be built to Dallas. 


Montgomery, Hayneville & Camden.—A bill has 
been introduced in the Alabama Legislature to incorpor- 
ate this company. ‘The proposed road is to extend 
through the counties of Montgomery, Lowndes and Wil- 
cox, from the city of Montgomery, via Hayneville to 
Camden in Wilcox County. The bill fixes the capital 
stock at $500,000. 


Mexican Internationa!.—The company has recently 
laced in operation a branch which extends from 
arnos, near Torreon, the southern terminus of the 
main line, northerly to San Pedro, in the state of 
Coahuila, Mex., a distance of about 1414 miles. The 
branch was built by William T. Robertson, of Eagle 
P@s, Tex. 

Middle Georgia & Atlantic.—On the Social Circle 
branch the grading has been completed from the junc- 
tion with the main line near Newbern rortk to Harris 
Spring Church, a few miles south of Social Circle. 
Nearly all the track has been laid on the line between 





Machen and Eatonton, Ga., and tracklaying is in_pro- 
gress on the line from Machen to Covington. These | 
lines will be 45 miles long. Extensions are proposed | 
from Eatonton to Atlanta, 2! miles, and from Katonton | 
to Savannah. Of this latter line the first 60 miles to Rid- | 
dleville has been located. | 

New Roads.—J. H. Bennett has been awarded the: 
contract to grade a road from Aransas Pass, Tex., to 
Harbor Island, which is to be built by the Aransas Har- 
bor City & Improvement Co. It will bea double track | 
line about 10 miles long, extending from Aransas Pass | 
on the mainland near Rockport across the Bay and the | 
Island to the Government Lighthouse, where docks are | 
being built for the largest ocean ships. 

A meeting of citizens was held recently at Brazoria, 
Tex., on the subject of a railroad between Houston and 
the mouth of the Brazoria, a distance of 55 miles, and it 
was estimated that the people of that county would 
give 20,000 acres of land to advance the project, which, | 
estimated at $10 per acre, would be $200,000, half the cest | 
of building the road, based.,wpon estimates made after a 
survey. Harris County will probably give as much. 

The Southern Iron & Timber Co. has decided to build 
a railroad from the top of the English Mountain, at the 
county line between Cooke and Sevier counties, Tenn., 
via Carson Springs and the manganese mines and down 
Sinking Creek to a point one and a half miles west of 
Newport, thence east to Newport and from Newport up 

he Pigeon River to the state line between North Caro- 
na and Tennessee. 








The East Tennessee Mining & Improvement Co., of 


Wataugu, Tenn., formerly Carter’s Station, has com- 
aeheel the construction of a railroad from that place to 
the East Tennessee & Western North Carolina road at 
Watauga point, a station near the mouth of Buffalo 
Creek. e distance is about four miles, and one 
mile is a — Some of the work is very heavy, 
and the force is kept at work night and day. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—One of the 
officers states that it is proposed to the construc; 
tion of the extension to the Thousand Islands, as soon 
as the route is selected. The surveys now being made 
are experimental, and the corps of nine men now in the 
field will determine the best route upon which to build 
branch lines from Utica to Watertown, Clayton, N. Y., 
Cape Vincent and other points on the St. Lawrence 
River. Several routes will be examined, and the inten- 
tion is to proceed with construction upon the most 
et route when selected at as early a day is prac- 
ticable. 


Norfolk & Western.—The first track on the West 
Virginia & Ironton extension was laid last woe ppt. in 
West Virginia and work will now be pushed rapidly 
through the state. The larger part of the grading 
through West Virginia has been graded. The line is 1 
miles long, and the first 85 miles from Elkhorn, W. Va., 
is ready for tracklaying. The contractors have a large 
— on the remaining distance to the Ohio River at 

ronton. 


Northern Pacific.—The extension to Farmington, 
Wash., is completed and ready for traffic. Farmington 
tate miles from Belmont, on the Spokane & Palouse 

ranch, 


Old Colony.—The second track extension which has 
long been contemplated on the Providence division on 
the Dedham branch, between Readville and Dedham, 
Mass., has been commenced. About 40 men are engaged 
in blasting out the roadbed, making culverts and filling 
in. With open weather the work will be finished by 
early spring, as a portion of the track has been laid. 
This will, when completed, make a belt line on the 
— division for a distance of 10 miles from 

oston. 


Oregon & Washington Territory.—On the line 
between Centralia.and Gray’s Harbor, Wash., the com- 
pany has about 25 miles of the road-bed finished between 


of grade crossings, and will hasten the abolition of 
some which it does not directly deal with. 


Phillips & Maggies Te track has been laid to a. 

int near Dead River, within five miles of Rangeley, 

e. The rails have arrived at Phillips and will be put 
down very soon. Passenger trains are running to - 
ington, but as the line is not ballasted beyond that point, 
it will be the terminus of passenger trains this winter. 


Reading & Southwestern.—An engineer corps com- 
menced on Nov. 25 to locate the line, and it is expected 
that the road will be completed and in operation in gix 
moaths. The company will build a bri Fe across the 
Schuylkill River at ap The line will extend from 
the business centre of Reading to Mohnsville; five miles 
southwest. The capital is $130,000, of which $80,000 has 
been already subscribed. Henry Ahrens is president and 
G. W. Keim is secretary and treasurer. 


Roanoke & Southern.—The track of the road has 
been laid to Stoneville, N.C. The road will reach Mar- 
tinsville, Va., by Christmas, as the bed is level and ready 
for the track as far as Smith’s River, three miles from 
there, and the piers for the — are completed, and 
iron for the bridge on the ground. 


Rockaway Valley.—This road is being extended 
from Bm pay to Mendham, N. J., and will probably be 
completed as far as Mendham by Christmas, at least for 
use in the transportation of freight and coal. During 
the coming year it will be continued to Morristown. 


Rock Island, St, Louis & Peoria.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed in Ilinois by this company, 
po popes to builda line from Pekin to East St. 

uls, . 


St. Louis & Hannibal.—1be work of surveying the 
extension of the road from New London to a point on 
the present line, either Centralia or Mexico, has begun, 
and it is now thought certain that the line will be built 
soon. This extension will be about 40 miles long, and 
will traverse some fine agricultural country in North- 
east Missouri, besides opening up the coal lands near 
Perry, Ralls County. 


South Bound.—Moore & Springs. of Yorkville, S. C. 
are suid to bave received the contract for grading the ro: 
from near Blackville to Columbia, a distance of 55 miles, 
the work to be completed Aug. 1, 1891. 

Several routes haye been surveyed for an entrance to 





Centralia and Elma, and ready for the ties and rails. 
Two sawmills, employing 150 men, are busy getting out 
ties, and that part of the road will probably be laid next 
month. The force on the grading has been reduced be- 
cause so many men could not work to advantage with 
the weather and the ground as it is. As soon asthe 
weather is settled again, however, there will be a larger 
force than ever put on. The heaviest part of the grad- 
ing work is now finished, and by an arrangement with 
the Northern Pacific, the difficult passes near Porters 
Creek are used jointly. 


Paducah, Tennessee & Alabama.—The engineers 
began surveys last week from Paris southeast to Hollow- 
rock, Tenn., about 20 miles, and the survey will prob- 
ably be continued from that point through Tennessee 
toward Florence, Ala., which is the proposed southern 
terminal of the road. It is thought that trains will be 
running from Paducah to Paris, Tenn., before Jan. 1. 
Trains are at present running as far as the Tennessee 
state line, about 14 miles north of Paris. 


Pennsylvania.—The Trenton cut-off of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is now all graded between Morrisville 
and Norristown, Pa., and the ties are being laid prepara- 
tory to tracklaying. The road will be opened next 
spring. 


Penobscot Shore Line.—This company is understood 
to be willing to purchase the Bangor & Piscataquis, the 
controlling interest in which is held by the town of 
Bangor, Me. A local journal says that it is proposed to 
build from Bangor > the Kenduskeag valley, through 
Kenduskeag, Corinth and Charleston to Dover, to the 
Canadian Pacific connection at Greenville. If satisfac 
ny terms can be made for the purchase of the Bangor 
& Piscataquis road, the 12 miles of track between Milo 
and Dover wi!l be taken up, leaving another nearly 
direct line from Bangor to Brownville Junction cn the 
Canadian Pacific, and to Katahdin Iron Works, with a 
branch to be built from Milo to Sebec. 


Philadelphia & Reading Terminal.—The Law Com- 
mittee of the City Councils in Philadelphia has decided 
to report favorably on the bill introduced last week 
granting the company the right to construct an elevated 


| railroad through certain portions of the city, in order to 


extend its tracks to connect with the company’s project- 
ed terminal station at Twelfth and Market streets. This 
is an amended bill, differing in several of its minor pro- 
visions from the first bill which was introduced about 18 
months ago, and has never been reported on by the rail- 
road committee, a majority of its members being opposed 
to it. The most important change in the new bill is that 
which provides for the elimination of several of the most 
important of the grade crossings, by carrying the road 
under or over the streets. When the new bill was in- 
troduced in councils last week, it was, in the face 
of some objection, referred to the Law Committee 
instead of to the Railroad Committee. President 
McLeod says in connection with the bill: I h 
several conferences with the officers of the Ger- 
mantown & Norristown, which owns the present 
terminals at Ninth and Green streets, and the tracks 
leading to them, but I could not gain their consent to 
take up their tracks or even to build a road over them, 
and, as we are only lessees of the road, we could not do 
anything without their consent, so I had prepared the best 
bill I thought could be drawn. We do not ask the city or 
any one to contribute one cent toward carrying out our 
= osed bill. We wiil pay for everything. We build the 
ridges, do away with the grade crossings at Columbia 
avenue, Broad and Lehigh avenue, and Broad and Cal- 
lowhill and Broad and Pennsylvania avenue, and all we 
ask is permission to build the road. We also do away 
with grade crossings at Green and Wallace streets. In 
his ietter accompanying the ordinance offered to the 
city council President McLeod says that the plan goes 
to the utmost limit of the present ability of the com- 
pany. The removal of the surface tracks on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, west of Broad street, has been demanded, 
and there is strong pressure to postpone the whole im- 


provement until these tracks can be discontinued, but | < 


it is shown that the damage to the numerous private 
sidings existing here would involve an enormous ex- 
penditure before any change could be made; and the 
present question is, practically, whether the construc- 
tion of a new passenger line, simply, should be deferred 
because it is now impossible to carry out all the reforms 


; desired. The plan now proposed will make no increase 


Columbia, S. C.,and it is stated that the one decided 

upon crosses the Congaree River about half a mile below 
| the Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta bridge, which is 

about a mile below the city, and extends across the 
beountry without passing over any valuable land. It, 
then reaches a point near the junction by the route al- 
ready indicated, and passes around the city, ending near 
the Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta. The terminal sta- 
tion will probably be located one block from the Char- 
lotte, Columbia & Augusta station. 


South Carolina Roads.—A bili has been introduced 
in the state legislature incorporating the Charleston 
& Sea Island Railroad. 


Southern California.—Bright & Crandall, of San 
Bernardino, Cal., have the contract for the grading on a 
new line from San Bernardino easterly to Montone, €al., 
a distance of 13 miles. The San Bernardino Valley divi- 
sion is at present in operation between these points, but. 
the new line will be built on a new route through the 
valley and will not pass through Redlands. It is ex- 
ae to have nine miles of the track laid this year ta 

ram’s. 


Southern Pacific.—Work is rapidly moving along on 
the extension of the San Joaquin division toward Ar- 
mona, Cal. tp noe | cars of rails and ties on an avera 
are shipped to the front daily. It is expected to build 
half a mile per day. 


Western New York & Pennsylvania.—A good deal 
of grading has been done for a second track between 
Olean and Hinsdale, N. Y., a distance of about seven 
miles, and the track will be laid in a few weeks. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—The track on the branch 
from Portland south along the Ohio River to Martin’s 
Ferry opposite Wheeling, W. Va., has been nearly all 
laid, and it is expected to have the last of it finished by 
Jan. 1, and to have trains running soon after that date. 
This will complete the line along the Ohio river from 
Steubenville. The distance ' between the two points is 
26 miles, and at present the division between Steuben- 
villeand Portland about 14 miles, is in operation, The 

ang stations on this line are Warrenton, Rush 
un, Brilliant, Mingo Junction and Steubenville. 


Winona & Southwestern.—The line was completed 
to Stewartville, Minn., last week, and train service has 
been extended from Dover, 45 miles from Winona, to that 
point. This completes the contract of D. Galligan, but 
the other contractors between Stewartville and the 
Iowa State line are pushing work on their contracts 
and expect to have the ing and tracklayin finished 
before the time specified in the contracts. The line is 
now under contract as far as Osage, Ia., about 120 miles 
from the Mississippi River. 


Woonsocket & Pascoag.—The tracklaying was com- 
menced near Woonsocket, on the New York, Provi- 


ad | dence & Boston, on Dec. 3, and has now been completed 


through Nasonville to withina few miles of Pascoag, 
which is the westerly terminus. The road is about 12 
miles long and connects the Providence & Springfield 
division of the New York & New England and the Provi- 
dence & Worcester division of the New York, Providence 
& Boston in the northern part of Rhode Island. 








GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Boston & Maine.—The annual meeting was held in 
Lawrence, Mass., this week, and the ssectbelden voted 
to accept the legislative acts empowering the directors 
to issue stock and to guarantee the bonds cf the St. 
Johnsbury & Lake Champlain Railroad. They also voted 
to accept the lease of the Wilton Railroad. 


Canadian Pacific.—The following statement gives 
the earnings and expenses for October and the 10 
months: Gross ——- for October, 1890, $1,766,446 ; 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 30, 1890, $13,269,548; operating ©: penses for 
October, 1890, $940,043; Jan 1 to Oct. 30, 1890, $8,340,546; 
net profits for October, 1890, $826,403.38; Jan. 1 to Oct. 
é , $4,929,001. In October, 1889, the net profits were 
$842,479, and from Jan. 1 to Oct. 31, 1889, there was a net 
ae of $4,853,041. The decrease in the net profits for 

ctober over the same period last year is $22,067, and 
from Jan. 1 to Oct. 31 there is an increase of $75,959, 


Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago.—Judge Smith 





at Jonesboro, Tenn., has ‘appointed Samuel Tate, o 
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Mempbis, receiver of this road. It is said that the com- 

any owes about $800,000 to contractors and engineers. 
The Massachusetts & Southern Construction Co., which 
is building the road, goes into the hands of the receiver 
also. It is said the road owes McDonald, Shea & Co., of 
which Mr. Tate is a member, nearly $500,000. 


Chesapeake & Nashville.—On a motion of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Construction Co.,in a suit against the rail- 
road company, Richard T. Wilson, of New York, and the 
Metropolitan Trust Co., of New York, Gen. John Echols 
was on Dec. 8 appointed by Judge Barr to be Receiver 
of the company. The road is 35 miles long, extending 
from Gallatin, Tenn., to Scottville, Ky. 


Marietta & North Georgia.—At a recent meeting in 
Knoxville of the stockholders of the Knoxville Southern 
and Marietta & North Georgia railroads the two roads 
were formally consolidated into one system, with the 
main oftices at Knoxville. The line thus formed is 236 
mileslong. The present charter of the road provides 
that the consolidated road shall be known under the 
name of the Marietta & North Georgia Railway Co., but 
this name wiil be changed by an act of the Legislature 
so as to include the terminal points in the name. Ar- 
rangements were made to pay in full the amounts due 
the contractors who built the Knoxville Southern road. 


Richmond & West Point Terminal.—A statement 
of the operations of the company for the year ending 
June 30, 1890, as compared with the same period of last 
year, is given in the following table: 








1890. 1889. Inc. 
GOON CAPM. .0sc cccccee $41,361,095 $35,596,983 $5,764,112 
Operating expen....... 28,228,191 23,897,471 4,330,720 
er $13,132,993 $11,699,512 $1,433,391 
Fixed charges......... 10, 18) 9,434,445 1,192,740 
Co | Raa pe 2 $2,495,717 $2,265,067 $230,650 


Average miles operated in 1890 were 8,312, against 
7,817 in 1889. Net earnings per mile, $4,976, against 
$4,544 last year. 


St. Louis, Alton & Springfield.—Judge Phillips, in 
the Sangamon (I1l.) Circuit Court, has issued orders al- 
lowing the Receiver to issue areceiver’s certificate in the 
sum of $300,000, payable in one year, with six per cent. 
interest, to any of the outstanding obligations for sala- 
ries, wages, supplies, and materials accrued in the past 
six months, and for the purchase of new material, rolling 
stock and locomotives. 


St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—F. N. Reed, Special 
Master, reported to the United States Circuit Court at 
Waco, Tex., on Tuesday the sale of the road made by him 
Oct. 23, and Judge McCormick has entered a decree con- 
firming the sale when the agreed amount of $6,000,000 
shall be paid in accordance with the terms of sale. 


Shenandoah Valley.—A joint meeting of the Shenan- 
doah Valley and of the Washington Western rail- 
roads was held in Alexandria last week, when the two 
roads were consolidated and reorganized under the name 
of the Shenandoah Valley Railroad Company. Mr. F. J. 
Kimball was elected President. The committee which 

urchased the Shenandoah Valley road in Roanoke on 
Sept. 30 last then conveyed that road to the new com- 
pany. 


Union Pacitic.—Mr. F. L. Ames, of Boston, a direc- 


tor of the company, made the following statement this | , 


week in regard to the floating debt of the company. It 
was fully explained in last year’s report. It has been 
reduced the past year by $4,000,000, and is now about 
$11,500,000. e sold $7,100,000 collateral trust bonds is- 
sued against the Oregon Railway & Navigation stock, 
and could at one time have sold all the $13,000,000, but 
thought them worth more, so that on account of the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation stock purchased we now 
have $6,000,000 bonds unsold. We have besides $2,000,000 
Oregon Railway & Navigation bonds for construction 
advances, and there has been invested in the Portland 
& —— Sound road $1,000,000, and in new equipment 
$1,400,000, for which bonds have not been sold. We have 
also put a large amount of money into side tracks, new 
shops at Cheyenne and Denver, and the union passenger 
station and freight stations at Omaha. Mr. Gould knew 
all about the floating debt when he entered the direc- 
tory. He has provided for the Jan. 1 requirements, 
which are less than $2,000,000. I do not know of any 
scheme for funding the Union Pacific debt. Had there 
been no change in ownership or manugement there 
would have been no talk of it. We can easily pay it 
when the railroad bond market revives. I believe the 
October earnings are the worst the Union Pacific will 
show for many months. November and December 
should show an improvement. The trustees for the 
eight per cent. consolidated mortgage bonds have 
canceled during this year $7,367,000, reducing the an- 
nual fixed charges = nearly $600,000, but only one-half 
of this reduction will show in this arab report. This 
leaves outstanding only $6,636,000 of these bonds, and at 
their maturity in’‘September, 1893, the company will 
cancel the entire issue. The trustees of the land money 
have now a million of dollars in hand for investment in 
the bonds. Besides this, the trustees of the Kansas Pa 
cific consolidated mortgage have another million of dol- 
lars on hand. They have canceled $261,000 bonds of this 
year, against $167,000 last year. 


Zanesville, Wooster & Marion.--Attorneys for the 
Mercantile Trust Co. of New York filed a bill in equity 
for oa in the United States Court at Columbus, 
0., Dec. 6. This company holds the first mortgage bonds 
of the road, and asks for a foreclosure on the ground 
that the semi-annual interest due in July last has not 
been paid. But one section of the road has been built, 
and is known as the Zanesville Belt. 








TRAFFIC. 





Chicago Traffic Matters. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 10, 1890. 

The first fruits of the a just concluded by 
the Federal Grand Jury at the instance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are four indictments, one against 
Thomas Miller, General Freight Agent of the Chicago, 
pee & Quincy; one against John M. Johnson, 
General Freight mt of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; one egainst ohn M. Eagan, President of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul & Kansas City, and one inst J. H. 
Long, Traffic Manager of the Illinois Steel Each in- 
dictment charges a violation of the Interstate Commerce 
law. The case on which Mr. Long was indicted grew 
out of the investigation of manipulations in rates on 
coke ship over the Panhandle and Chicago & Alton 
s, which have been fully reported in these col- 
umns. The case against Miller is based on the charge 





that the Burlington road carried grain for less than 
tariff rates, the rebates being paid to one O. D..Gallup 
as alleged compensation for services. Gallup turned the 
money over to the shippers. Johnson is charged with 
having given reduced rates to the firm of A. C. Davis & 
Co. Eagan is charged with knowledge of the fact that 
his road was favoring a grain firm in Des ‘Moines in vio- 
lation of the law. Bail has been given by each of the in- 
dicted officials, and the cases will come up in their regu- 
lar order for trial. It is probable that one case may be 
selected and tried first and carried up fora final deci- 
sion on the constitutionality of the Act, in case the 
decision of the lower courts is against the roads. The 
trials will probably not be commenced until the March 
term of court. 

As intimated in my dispatch of last week, the Western 
Passenger Association has agreed upon an agreement 
for the division of business passing between Chicago 
and St. Paul and Minneapolis, local and through. The 
agreement provides that Chairmen Finley, of the West- 
ern Passenger Association, Midgley, of the Western 
Freight Association, and Donald, of the ‘Central Traffic 
Association (passenger department), shall be an adviso- 
ry board, and empowered “to direct such arrangements 
as will insure to each line in interest a proper share of 
the controllable competitive traffic” on and after Nov. 
1, until the expiration of 90 days’ notice given by 
one or more parties to the agreement; no notice to be 
given by any line before Feb. 1, proximo; complete state- 
ments of all business covered by the agreement to 
be furnished the board; rates to be mutually agreed upon 
and fixed from time to time through the machinery of 
the Association; rates when fixed to be maintained abso- 
lutely and without deviation, and the directions of the 
board as to the disposition of controllable traffic to be 
fully complied with. The agreement is now being passed 
around among the lines for signature. 

The Western Freight Association is in session this 
week, as are also the Trans-Missouri and Central Traffic 
Associations. The most important subject for considera- 
tion by the Western Freight Association is the proposed 
rate of 18 cents on live hogs and packing house products 
between Kansas City and Chicago. After having de- 
cided last week to put in these rates, but to increase the 
St. Louis differential to 10 cents on live hogs, the ex- 
ecutive officers decided to reconsider the vote and the 
matter was postponed to this meeting for decision. It 
appears that the Alton would now rather have the com- 
promise basis of 22 cents on live hogs and packing house 
products adopted, but that it has a contract with 
Fowler & Co. which obliges it to make the 18-cent rate 
on hogs in consideration of receiving the shipments of 
the firm. In view of this fact the other lines decided 
that the only way to meet the situation was to make 
such a low rate to St. Louis from Kansas City that 
Fowler would be willing to abrogate the contract rather 
than see the hogs go hewnahs Kansas City, east. Ne- 
gotiations were had with him, but it appears they have 
come to nought, as the meeting to-day voted to make 
the rate 18 cents from Jan. 1 on live hogs from all Mis- 
souri River points to Chicago. 

Chairman Walker, of the Interstate Commerce Rail- 
way Association, speaking of the annual report of the 
Interstate Commission yesterday, said: ‘I am sorry to 
see that the Commission again a the pooling ques- 
tion. It was expected that it would have something to 
say on that matter, with perhaps a recommendation to 
Congress to modify the law which prohibits pooling. 

If there is any pian besides pooling that will put 
an end to rate wars and demoralization I have been un- 
able to find it. If pooling were established under gov- 
ernment regulation and control it would be in the in- 
terest not only of the railroads but of the general public. 
There may be other ways of preventing the ruinous 
competition that has brought so many roads to the 
verge of ruin, but I have not heard them. Perhaps it 
can be done by fines and imprisonment, but I du not be- 
lieve the evil will ever be remedied in that way.” 

No information has yet been furnished of the position 
the Wabash intends to take in respect to the recent 
order of the Indiana Federal Court in granting the Chi- 
cago & Erie a writ of assistance to remove the Wabash 
trains from the Erie tracks between Hammond and Lake- 
ton Junction, claiming that there can be no relation of 
landlord and tenant between railroads under thestatelaw. 
Itis likely that an appeal will be taken, and pending a final 
decision of the whole matter the Wabash will construct 
a line of its own from Montpelier, Ind., thus giving it 
a direct entrance of itsown to this city from Detroit; 
and it would not be surprising to see it remove from its 
present quarters to the new Grand Central station. 


Traffic Notes. 


The ticket broker in St. Paul whose holding of nearly 
5,000 tickets to Chicago over the Chicago, St. Paul & Kan- 
sas City has caused so much of a commotion advertised 
this week an open rate from St. Paul to Chicago of 
$9.50. The regular rate is $11.50. This will tend to make 
affairs as uncertain as before the recent agreement. 

The total number of cars of wheat inspected at Winni- 
peg and at Port Arthur this season (to Dec. 1) is 3,933, 
over 2,500,000 bushels. This, with the amount of grain 
milled in the west and that in the elevators, shows that 
considerably over 3,000,000 bushels have been delivered 
by the farmers of the Canadian Northwest. 


Ata traffic meeting in Kansas City last week it came 
out that certain grain dealers who receive rebates on 
grain shipped eastward, these rebates being dependent 
upon the presentation of expense bills from Western 
roads, had practiced quite extensive frauds by present- 
ing altered expense bills. It meee: that the employés 
of three of the roads were implicated, and it is said that 
a resignation which has taken place since the disclosure 
was forced on account of it. 


The threatened trouble in the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion, arising out of concessions to theatrical troupes by 
the Pennsylvania, has been averted. he company 
promises to immediately suspend the operation of cir- 
culars which authorized free transportation to be given 
to parties in certain cases, but the circular will not be.sus- 

nded so far as it relates to transportation of excess 

aggage. The Central Traffic Association has this 
week adopted resolutions to sell one-way party tickets 
for 10 or more persons at two cents a mile, but the bag- 
gage allowance must not be over 150 Ibs. per passenger. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
The Commission has rendered a decision in the case of 
John C. Haddock against the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad on the application of com- 
plainant for supcenas to compel production of certain 
papers and contracts by third parties as well as by offi- 
cers of the road, and upon the motion of the road to dis- 
miss the complaint for want of jurisdiction because, be- 
fore the act to regulate commerce was passed contracts 
were entered into with ag eee controlling charges 
for carrying his coal. The Commission holds that com- 


plainant is precluded from showing that the rate on his 
coal to Hoboken ought to be different from that fixed 
by.the contract; but the contracts for carriage to points 
north and weston the same terms ‘given to other ship- 
pers do not preclude him from showing that such rates 
are unjust and unreasonable, and he is entitled toa 
hearing on that question. The question of the validity 
of the contracts was not presented, and no opinion is ex- 
pressed as to the effect of the act on their validity. The 
application for subpoenas duces tecum is denied. The 
motion to dismiss complaint in toto is also denied, as 
good ground of complaint is set forth in respect to 
northern and western shipments. 

The Commission has announced its decision in the case 
of Hervey Bates and H. Bates, Jr., against the Pennsyl 

vania and other roads. This case was originally decided 
Feb. 7, 1890, anda rehearing was afterward granted on 
the application of defendants and the Baltimore & Ohio, 
which had appeared in the cause prior to the decision 
and filed argument. The opinion, written by Commis- 
sioner Veazey, states: 

Upon a rehearing of this case the additional evidence 
warrants a finding contrary to what appeared and was 
found in the original hearing. It is now found that the 
cost of transporting the direct products of corn, includ- 
ing terminal expenses, properly chargeable as freight 
charges between Indianapolis and seaboard points, is 
greater on the product than on raw corn. Upon the 
evidence produced at the former hearing it was decided 
that no reason was shown fora differential rate between 
corn and the product. The difference in rate complained 
of was 414 cents per 100 lbs. between Indianapolis and 
New York. Since the first hearing the defendants have 
reduced the differential to 214 cents per 100 lbs. The 
complainants claimed there should be no difference. The 
evidence produced at the rehearing sacisfied the Com- 
mission that the former order should be vacated and 
that no further order should now be made. The decis- 
ion says: 

The new facts developed on the rehearing are that the 
cost of the service to the carriers is, to some extent, 
greater for the products than the cost of the service for 
corn, and aiso that the downward pressure of competi- 
tion in the transportation of corn was greater than it 
was as to the products of corn. Both of these facts fur- 
nished some reason for a difference in rate between the 
two commodities, but the evidence does not with suffi- 
cient precision show just what that difference should be 
from a railroad standpoint. The railroads having cured 
the original difference to so great an extent, it has been 
avery embarrassing question, which the Commission 
has carefully considered, whether it ought to undertake 
to go further and lessen this difference more than 
has already been done by the defendants them- 
selves. As the traffic in corn is so much larger 
than that in the product, the public have great interest 
that the rate thereon should not be raised above what 
is just and reasonable for it, and that it should not be 
put above such a rate solely on account of individual in- 
terest in having it at the same rate with the product. 
The question is one of a just and reasonable rate for 
corn and for its direct products. The law undertakes to 
forbid discriminations that are unjust, but not to equal- 
ize advantages springing from rates that in themselves 
are just. It would be a violation of this proposition if 
the Commission should deviate from a just and reason- 
able rate in the case of either corn or its products for 
the sake of equalizing advantages of geographical loca- 
tion as between western and eastern millers. 

Upon the evidence now before us we are clear that the 
present difference in the rate should not be increased 
and are inclined to the belief that it can be diminishe 
and the respective 1ates be just and reasonable, but the 
evidence in this case does not justify us in ordering the 
common rate to be the present rate on corn; and we 
think the public interest forbids us to make an order 
that is susceptible of being construed as an invitation 
toraisethe rate oncorn. .. . 


Traffic on the New York and Brooklyn Bridge. 


The annual report of the Board of Trustees of the East 
River Bridge shows that 40,898,484 persons used the 
structure during the year ending Dec. 1, 1890, of which 
number 30,676,411 were passengers on the railroad. This 
was an increase in total traffic over the corresponding 
period of last year of 374,820, and an increase in railroad 
passengers alone of 3,721,638. Since the railroad began 
operation it has been used by 180,721,240 passengers. 
e total receipts from the bridge traffic for the year 
were $1,020,956, of which amount the railroad earnings 
were $931,973. One day each year an accurate count is 
kept of persons and vehicles crossing the bridge. The 
count was taken this year Nov. 25. On that day there 
were 133,040 passengers over the bridge, and the total 
receipts were $6,915.04. The smallest number of pas- 
sengers in any one hour was 379, between 2and3 a. m., 
and the greatest 17.538, between5 and 6 p. m. The 
smallest number of vehicles crossing was 23, between 1 
and 2a. m., and the largest 436, between 4 and 5 p. m. 


East-bound Shipments. 


The shipments of east-bound freight from Chicago r | 
all the os for the week ending Saturday, Dec. 6, 
amounted to 77,386 tons, against 70,892 tons during the 
preceding week, an increase of 6,494 tons, and against 
80,430 tons during the corresponding week of 1889, a de- 
crease of 3,049 tons. The proportions carried by each 





























road were : 
W’k to Dec. 6.|W’k to Nov. 29. 
Tons. | P.c. | Tons. | P.c. 
Michigan Central............... 8,446 | 10.9 8,860 | 12.5 
oe Saar 4,249 5.5 5,527 7.8 
Lake Shore & Michigan South.| 12,752 | 16.5 | 12,748 | 18.0 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago...| 9,795 | 12.7 7,402 | 10.4 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts...... 11,366 | 14.7 | 10,547 | 14.9 
Baltimore & Ohio............... 6,584 8.5 985 5.6 
Chicago & Grand Trunk........ 9,235 | 11.9 8,010 | 11.3 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis...| 8,554 | 11.0 7,558 | 10.7 
Chicago & Tris... .....cceece. 6, 8.3 6,255 8.8 
Ms cksicrtexeccccossased 77,388 | 100.0 | 70,892 | 100.0 











Of the above shipments 6,824 tons were flour, 31,743 
tons grain, 5,848 tons millstuffs, 1,482 tons cured meats, 
4,199 tons lard, 7,629 tons dressed beef, 1,052 tons butter, 
1,640 tons hides, 148 tons wool, and 8,508 tons lumber. The 
three Vanderbilt lines together carried 38.4 per cent. 
while the two Pennsylvania lines carried 27.4 pr cent. 
During the week the lake lines carried 23,162 tons, 





gainst 44,715 tons during the preceding week. Of the 
ship ments 5,272 tons were flour and 13,416 tons grain. 
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